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EDITORIAL | 


"We are glad to note a rising recognition that the adverse 

Famine Relief report of the Red Cross* does not relieve those with 
Campaign. a sufficiency, or.a surplus, of the necessities of life 
Sidi the obligation to help those in China faced with 

starvation through no fault of their own. Late in November, 1929, 
the National Christian Council of China cabled the International Mis- 
sionary Council, New York, supporting the reply of the International 
Famine Relief Commission which had expressed disagreement with the 
Red Cross Report. Christian forces i in America have responded favor- 
ably to this appeal and already some funds for relief purposes have 
heen received by China Famine Relief, U.S.A. An-American Advisory 
Committee has been. formed in. Shanghai to receive and transmit -such 
funds. as are received therefrom. . Plans are on foot, -also, to start a 
campaign. in Shanghai. This assertien of the Christian attitude: to 
famine in China is encouraging. It is true, happily, that the areas and 
the numbers faced by. starvation have both -contracted. as a result of 
improvement in natural conditions. This reduces the range of suffer- 
ing but does not affect the terrible plight of those still starving. 
Famine conditions are devastating some thirty or forty hsiens in 
Shensi, the central part of Kansu—where in thirteen hsien one million 
and a half are destitute—and northern and eastern Suiyuan. These 
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regions are in general those which suffered most last year and have 
been prevented by continued famine causes from winning through to 
some measure of safety: they are also in that part of China in which 
famine most frequently recurs. To meet the dire need which still 
exists it has been estimated that ten to fifteen million dollars( Mexican) 
are needed. In all probability that amount will not be garnered. To 
meet the situation adequately is impossible. Yet Christians can show 
their sympathy and do much to relieve this overwhelming human need. 

Starvation is outside our experience. To hear of it, 
Starvation. however, bites into our consciousness and conscience. We 

recently heard Mr. George Andrews, of the China Inland 
Mission, attempt to describe his experience in famine relief work in 
Kansu last spring. There the great earthquake, unfavorable natural 
conditions and the Mohammedan rebellion have worked together to 
reduce existence for multitudes to a helpless moan. People died too 
fast to permit of decent burial; sometimes they sagged into cannibalism. 
To transport food stuffs into the province from centers East thereof 
was practically impossible. Nevertheless much was done. Help must 
be again given! This help might, indeed, be adequate if those free 
from famine helped according to their strength. That, unfortunately, 
rarely happens. Human imagination is limited. It is difficult to make 
clear in words a degree of starvation so appalling that it becomes practi- 
cally indescribable. We can only be glad that the humanitarian sym- 
pathy of America is strong enough to rise to meet this situation. 
Last year not a few missionaries helping in famine relief lost their 
lives through disease contracted thereby. Others stand ready to make 
the relief funds which come in count the most possible. The least that 
the rest of us can do is to pass on to them some of our comparative 
abundance. 


FAMINE PREVENTION 


Free relief for famine victims is indispensable. But it is not enough. 
Famines recur. This is most evident in the mountainous northwest of 
China, i.e., North Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Suiyuan and Kansu. Drought, 
due to the prevailing winds being largely dry, is the major cause thereof. 
In Shansi, for instance, most of ninety-two percent of ten million acres 
of arable land cannot be irrigated. Something could be done through 
afforestation, though it is a long and costly process: but it could only 
conserve the moisture already existent, it could do nothing to give back 
to the winds the moisture of which they have been cheated ere they 
arrive. Drought is thus, in this region, a natural cause of famine which 
cannot be eliminated. It must be beaten! The comparatively small 
amount of moisture available must be made to serve. Human ingenuity 
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must make nature help herself. This is precisely what is being attempted. 
Since 1925 the American Board Mission at Fenchow, Shansi, has, under 
the guidance of its missionary Rev. L. M. Outerbridge, been searching 
for seeds that will wink at drought. So far more than one hundred 
varieties of seed have been tested in this connection, most of them new. 
Twenty-seven extended tests have been made of non-saccharine sorghums 
together with tests of Chinese Kaoliang. South Africa, Sudan, Persia, 
Egypt, India, Bengal and South Argentia, where drought conditions exist, 
have been combed for these sturdy seeds. These Christian experimenters 
have sought for drought-resisting seeds. Success has awarded their 
labors. They do not announce any quick solution to China’s agricultural 
problem. But they do show how nature may be made to circumvent 
drought and so reduce famine by increasing the supply of food in spite 
of its chief contributing cause. The illustration opposite page 108 
strikingly proves this. In 1929 one hundred farms in nine counties 
in Shansi cooperated in testing a drought-resistant seed, which has defied 
the most protracted dry weather. It has yielded more than double that 
of local varieties ; sometimes fourfold; in some places it gave crops where 
local grain died. Here is something that means perimanent prevention 
of famine! It took time and grit to discover it. 

The value of this discovery is receiving recognition. 
Appreciation. The North China Mission (Kung Li Hui) has given 

$6,000 towards making such drought-resistant seeds 
available to farmers in its seven stations in Shansi, Hopei and Shantung. 
Others are also interested in the practical backing of this discovery. 
Why not? $40,000 put into free relief feeds 7,000 starving for one 
month. The same amount put into seeds which wink at drought will 
make twelve thousand acres feed 25,000 a year! The American Ad- 
visory Committee showed discriminating judgement when in August, 
1928, it set aside $40,000 for the distribution in Shansi and Shensi of 
seeds which beat drought. Later the China International Famine 
Relief Commission added $20,000 for a similar purpose in Suiyuan. 
The Shantung-Hopei Relief Funds and the Shansi International Famine 
Relief Commission together added another $11,000. The Chinese 
Provincial Relief Committee, Shansi, and thirteen counties in North 
Shensi ($100 each) together added $4,300 which brought the total 
to $81,300. Then the National Government, Nanking, agreed to cancel 
all duties and transportation charges involved in moving the seed con- 
cerned, which meant a saving on $81,300 worth of seed of $25,000. 
In addition the Shansi Provincial Government is helping demonstrate 
the vitality of these seeds by planting them on public lands in over ten 
thousand Shansi villages. To use nature in this way is to make her 
pay a high interest on the humanitarian effort and funds aimed at one 
of her weak spots! Why not? 
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All this, encouraging though it be, is only a beginning. 

Coeperative Many problenis remain to the solved: other seeds must 
Attack. be tested: soils and climatic conditions must be studied— 
all a challenge to humanitarian research! Then the far- 

mer needs to be educated so that he will select the best not the worst 
of his grain for future planting. There is need, also, of more con- 
centration on the crucial point of famine prevention. If such seeds 


offer a major solution to famine they must be pushed vigorously to 


the possible exclusion of some secondary solutions. One feels some- 
times that existing funds intended for famine prevention are not always 
applied in ways that hit precisely the thing they aim at. Sometimes 
they go into schemes that, while they help raise the economic status of 
farmers in general, do little or nothing to meet the needs of the mul- 
titudes so often faced with death as a result of recurring famine. 
Perhaps this is why the general public seems inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of famine prevention as over against that of immediate relief. 
The latter hits the bull’s-eye: the former seems sometimes to sail off 
into space. Seven important institutions or organizations, together with 
some missions and individuals, are working on this general problem in 
North China. Viewing their work as a whole one senses that they 
do not gear much into each others’ plans and lack concentration on the 
main challenge—famine prevention. What they are all ostensibly aiming 
at can be solved by cooperation only. We are glad, therefore, to 
note that there is a move on to set up a North China Agricultural Institute 
through which these various famine prevention agencies may correlate 
their activities and concentrate their experience and funds. We hope 
this Institute will ere long become a working reality. Only thus can 
the research work needed, the academic training and united promotion 
of the quickest-working and most promising famine prevention schemes 
be achieved. We urge the agencies concerned to get together, for oily 
thus can they hope in future to receive the support they need: and only 
thus can these Christian institutions and individuals do their best work 
in preventing famine. 


NEW CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


How far is the Chinese Church made up of readers? No final 
answer to that question is possible. Yet reading is essential to spiritual 
and intellectua! vitality. The fairly large percentage of church illiterates 
do not read anything. How much do Christian literates read? Judg- 
ing by rather frequent estimates—far from as much as they ought to! 
Reasons for this situation vary. It is due in part to eeonomic inability: 
in part, especially in the case of the modern-educated younger elements. 
to the inadequate supply of a more modern type of literature. The 
Religious Tract Society reports (page 133) an encouraging increase 
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in the distribution of its literature. Yet there is a persistent and rising 
demand for a type of literature to supplement it. This demand is 
particularly in evidence in connection with religious education, the needs 
of students and the critics of Christianity. Several times in recent 
months it has been suggested-that a new organization must be called 
into being to meet this need. In November, 1929, a group of educators, 
primarily interested in religious education, suggested that the Methodist 
Church (North) and the Church of Christ. in China might take the 
lead towards setting up such a new organization. In our January issue 
(page 60) it was reported that after protracted consultation anent the 
scope of literature put forth by the China Sunday School Union the 
feeling emerged that other needs than those met by its publications (for 
which there is a wide demand) still remain to be met. Here again 
the need for a new organization looms up. The necessity thereof we 
have frequently heard’ mentioned during a number of years. At its 
last annual meeting the National Christian Council urged that the time 
has come to set up a Chinese literature organization through which the 
Chinese Christian mind might find fuller literary expression than here- 
tofore attained. Theve is a need for Christian literature that existing 
agencies only meet partially. Why in the face of this reiterated demand 
is progress so slow? There never was a time when literature adapted 
to answer critics of Christianity and to educate the rising generation 
of Chinese along Christian lines was more urgently needed. Apparently 
all too little of that which is available gets into the hands of those who 
are either ignorant of Christianity or. misunderstand it, (page 126). 
One out-standing difficulty is that funds to back up the desired new 
organization or secure, publish and distribute the literature demanded 
are inadequate. This need for literature looms large in the minds of 
Christian workers in China: but the reverse is in general true as regards 
western supporters of the China Christian Movement. It is sometimes 
said that one reason why this support from the West is not adequate to 
the demand in China is that divergent ideas as to the message this li- 
terature should convey have prevented the working out of a united 
program. The lack of such a united program of Christian literature 
is unfortunately all too evident. It does not in itself, however, explain 
the inadequacy of the support given to the literary arm of the Christian 
Movement in China. India has, for instance, its “Indian Literature 
Fund” which stands for cooperative production of Christian literature 
and does succeed in putting forth a fairly united program which includes 
divergent types of literature. When it comes to support of this pro- 
gram, however, its resources are “all-too-inadequate.” Many of its 
united literature projects suffer from mal-nutrition. Its funds are 
dwindling! The money available for 1929 was actually twenty-two 
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percent less than that for 1928. A united program did not solve their 
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problem: neither alone could it solve ours. Something must be done to 
educate western supporters of Christian work in Oriental lands to a 
realization of the urgent necessity of the adequate support of Christian 
literature. 


ICONOCLASM IN CHINA 


The attack on temples and idols in China is widespread, though 
it seems to be somewhat less in evidence in North China than elsewhere. 


-Even in far-distant Suifu, Szechwan, (page 108) temples are being 


turned to public use and idols relegated to the dust-heap. The influences 
converging in this iconoclasm are various. and somewhat obscure. 
Communism, in part perhaps the aftermath of Russian influence, is 
one factor. China’s age-old rationalism is another subterranean dis- 
turber of her equally-old religious institutions. Then, too, some of 
China’s modern leaders feel that everything superstitious is socially 
undesirable and that the only way to get rid of it is to root it up—by 
force if necessary. Christian churches do not seem in general to be the 
targets of this iconoclastic move. This may be due to the fact that as 
a whole the Church has not yet regained its former aggressiveness and 
so does not at the moment loom up in the minds of those leading the 
iconoclastic attaok. With the desire to get rid of anything superstitious 
as a drag on China’s social progress we agree. But this method of 
forcible suppression seems bound to fail. One cannot imagine that the 
old religious ideas of the Chinese will all die because many of their 
temples are diverted to other than religious uses and their idols are 
dethroned. Here and there some may discard religion altogether. But 
most people thus deprived of that which meets what they deem a real 
need will continue their practices secretly or else resent the suppression 
of their beliefs and superstitions. Persecution never yet killed an idea 
though it sometimes drives it underground to burrow for awhile. After 
all the only way that China or any other country can get rid of super- 
stition of any kind is by education which shows the falsity of the super- 
stition and inculcates something better to put in its place. The thing 
to do is to find out what real religion is and do all possible to establish 
it in place of what is false. Irreligion, which some Chinese seem to 
desire to set up, does not promise more for social progress than super- 
stition. Both keep men from achieving their true relation to reality. 
To achieve this latter religion and education must work together. 
Chinese attackers of religious institutions would gain their end more 
surely by expanding as rapidly as possible the educational facilities which 
alone can undermine false ideas. This, we admit, is a slow process. 
But it is the only sure way to uproot superstition. One important point 
demands emphasis. This attack on China’s old religious ideas and in-. 
stitutions makes urgent the setting up of a comprehensive Christian pro- 
gram of religious education which will help China get rid of these 
superstitions by demonstrating true religion. 
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_ Jesus As | Know Him 
Compiled and with preface by Y. T. Wu 


Preface 


N the minds of a great many people in China, the question “What 
Is Christianity?” has not yet been clearly answered. In recent 
years some non-Christians have labeled Christianity as “the tool 
of imperialism,” “cultural aggression,” “the running dog of the 

capitalists,” “superstition,” “an opiate,” etc. The partial truth of these 
points of attack the Christians also admit but add that Christianity is 
far more than these—it has its Truth, eternally valid Truth, which 
will make this World a Universal Brotherhood. We cannot, however, 
pass judgment on these conflicting views unless we make a careful 
study of the religion involved in the dispute. 
_ The religion of the present age is no longer based on authority, . 
but on experience. Its emphasis has been shifted from the ritualism 
of the group to the spirituality of the individual. Thus in evaluating 
Christianity we can never reach its heights and depths unless we approach 
it through experience. The main contribution of this book lies in this 
point, i.e., experience; for Christianity is not tradition but the personal 
experience of Jesus who is the foundation of Christianity. All the 
authors who have contributed articles to this book have done much 
deep and careful thinking on the subject. 

This small volume is intended first for non-Christians ; for in recent 
years anti-Christian views are really only superficial and one-sided, hardly 
convincing to the Christians and sometimes even causing unfavorable 
reflection on the part of those who are not within the Christian fold. 
It is a regrettable fact that many of those who have produced voluminous 
anti-Christian literature either themselves never read the Bible, or some of 
the authoritative books on Christianity have been produced by people who 
have never had an intimate interview with a Christian. It is hoped 
that non-Christian readers, even though unwilling to change their anti- 
Christian attitude, will at least find in these pages some relevant and 
dependable material as their ground of objection. 

This small volume is also written for Christians. However, as 
religion is, usually saturated with conservatism, the one great danger of 
the Christian is to seek life in traditional ereeds, to follow the crowd, 
and not to blaze new trails of creativeness and experimentation. The 


*This is the first of a series of articles which are translations of the chapters in a 
book published some time since in Chinese. In this book the different Chinese writers 
attempt to give to their own people their personal interpretations of Jesus. 

- Norg—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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anti-Christian movement has in recent years served as a dose of vital 
stimulant for Christianity, waking up Christians from their self- 
restraining inertness. But one other result of the anti-Christian move- 
ment has been to cause a good many Christians to become unfirm in 
their faith, to entertain doubts, and to falter. They are beginning to 
ask themselves such questions as these: “Is religion at war with 
science? How may we prove the existence of God? Is prayer a mere 


_ psychological effect? What is the relation between religion and life? 


..” It is hoped that this small volume, if not adequate to answer 
these questions, will at least help skeptical-minded Christians to get more 
light on their doubts and strengthen them in their quest of truth by 
making available to them the religious experiences of others who have 
struggled before them. 

Finally, this small volume is compiled also for humble seekers after 
truth—‘“Blessed are those who feel poor in spirit! the realm of heaven 
is theirs.” Now China is in the stage of reconstruction and innumerous 
problems and needs are awaiting our attention. As we are shouldering 
this tremendous responsibility, we should naturally employ all scientific 
methods and applied science to solve our economic and livelihood prob- 
lems, but at the same time we should also be informed and intelligent as 
regards the spiritual side of life so that it will not wither and die. (If 
anyone declines to accept that there is such a thing as “spiritual life,” 
we shall not argue with him, but only hope that the life we are after 
is substantially the same as he seeks). 

Universal truth is the most wonderful thing we know; it is not 
differentiated by time or space, nor has it a fixed boundary line, nor 
any class distinction and prejudices, but it is being revealed to us at 
all times and everywhere. If we are truly humble seekers of truth, 
we shall gladly accept the Truth, regardless of its origin, history, and 
form, caring only for its power to solve our problems. We feel we 
ought to show our attitude toward Christianity in a like manner. 

_ If this small volume can help promote discussion and study among 
those who either agree or disagree with us and thus produce a much 
clearer understanding of Christianity, we shall consider its purpose to 
have been 


CHAPTER I, 


JESUS KNOW HIM 
cL. C. Wu 
I joined the Church thirteen years ago and I am ashamed to tell 
what I know of Jesus. For no great personalities can be fully ap 


preciated by any mere superficial study of them. We must imitate 
them and apply the principle of knowing by doing in order to demon- 
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strate our knowledge of them. As I am not Christ-like in my personal 
conduct, how dare I say that I have known Jesus? 

But I have been a believer in Jesus. If I had only adopted the 
name Of a worshipper of him without making any study of him, I 
could never satisfy myself with being so careless. I ought, therefore, 
to give my “statement of confession.” My statement is, in fact, based 
entirely on my own study and my personal experience of Jesus. 

First, I regard the conception of life pointed out by Jesus as the 
most accurate. He said that his meat was to accomplish the work of 
God (Jn. 4:34), that he came to serve his fellow men (Mk. 10:45), 
and that he was sent to bear witness unto the truth (Jn. 18:37). These 
three sayings of Jesus not only include the whole meaning of life, but 
were also, in his own life, completely demonstrated. Because his words 
were in perfect accord with his conduct, he possessed an unusual power 
to influence others and thus. deserved to be the model of all men. [I 
confess that the changed conception of life which I now possess was 
given to me by Jesus. | | 

Second, Jesus showed us the way of self-development, based on his 
own experience, namely the way of non-superstitious prayer. When he 
taught his disciples to pray (the Lord’s prayer), he did not desire them 
to repeat those few sentences after him, but wished them to keep in 
mind always some good thoughts such as, the oneness of humanity 
(first sentence in the Lord’s prayer), determination to save the world 
(sentences 2, 3, 4), ungreediness (5th sentence), generous conduct (6th 
sentence), and uprightness (sentences 7, 8). All this is naturally in 
line with his conception of life. I regard Jesus’ method of self- 
development as the simplest and yet most adequate of all the methods 
found in any other religion or philosophy known in the history of 
mankind. Sometimes I have found myself falling into dissipation and 
yielding to temptation, but as soon as I thought of the solemn meaning 
of the Lord’s Prayer my conscience instantly pricked me. And some- 
times I have been sorrowful at heart because of existing social evils, 
but as I thought of the broad interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer, I was 
comforted. For the prayer left by Jesus is really his instruction to his 
disciples and his instruction is motivated by his personality; it is not 
mechanical and therefore his method serves human needs inexhaustively. 

To summarize: the object of his salvation for the world is to 
reconstruct society and his method is to remake the individual. His 
power of drawing people to himself can really redeem the world from 
generation to generation. The future of China largely depends upon 
her youth and the one who is worthy to be her competent leader and 
deserve her worship is Jesus of the imperishable character. | 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate that I am conscious the grace 
he has bestowed upon me is such that I cannot fathom its depth, and 
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that the responsibility I assume is far less than it ought to be. If | 
utter thousands of words in praising and exalting Him, I fear it would 
be inadequate. I am, therefore, ashamed of myself for not being able 
to tell others more about Jesus! 


CHAPTER 
Sy THE PATHWAY BY WHICH I KNOW JESUS 
T, CG. Cmao 


I consider it a difficult thing for me to tell, in simple language, what 

I know of Jesus. But if I recall some of the outstanding events in my 
thought and experience of Jesus, I may be able to show the pathway 
by which I know him. 
Jesus was not a very ordinary person; indeed, he was a very ex- 
traordinary person. Viewing the ordinary side of his life, we know 
that he did not care for wonders, not did he resort to sensational means 
to excite people. In his time of temptation, he proved himself unwilling 
to deviate from the ordinary course of doing things. He entered into 
intercourse with officials, publicans, sinners, women and children alike. 
He loved nature and never showed any air or artificiality before men. 
If Jesus were not really true-hearted, he could not attain to his character 
of being so natural. 

Viewing the extraordinary side of his life, we know that he possessed 
supreme wisdom, a solid constitution, and resourceful capacities, that 
he could transcend the environment, tradition, thought and _ spirit of 
his age; that he could speak with farsight and maintain his position even 
unto death; that he could endure solitude, commune with God, and that 
he sought only for the highest welfare and deepest interest of mankind. 
If we study the Gospels carefully, pondering over those most sincere 
and frank passages of his life-record, we shall come to know him with 
a deepest admiration. Jesus was both an ordinary and extraordinary 
| person; he is indeed the God-Man. 

I dare not say that in my understanding of Jesus I have already 
entered the Holy of Holies. Perhaps I have just got inside the gate. 
The Gate by which I gain admission is Jesus himself—the perfect good- 
ness of his life. 
z Some people think of Jesus as an idealist, a prophet, and a great 
a dreamer of the Utopian type. In one sense he was; for anyone who 

cannot see visions is only a simpleton. But Jesus was not a mere 
idealist ; he revealed his ideal future state to his own time; this existed 
. as a fact in his own experience. From his childhood he earnestly 
a sought the will of God until at the time he was enlightened he became 
. conscious of the fact that he himself was the Son of God and that 
the grace of God was upon him. As a result of this he made the 
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’ great discovery that God and man are one in substance and kind; and 


because he was God’s. Son, he could share this experience with his 
fellow men and make them also to be children of God. His way of 
endearing himself with God, of looking up toward Him, and of commun- 
ing with Him is the same way by which he discovered the divine nature 
in himself and established the unity between God and man. He is both 
the means and the way. As he discovered in his deepest religious 
experience the fact of his communion with God, so we, as his followers, 
must also pursue the same way and discover for ourselves the fact of 
our communion with God. 

Life, according to Jesus, is one in all and all in one. The Parable 
of the Vine points out the most mysterious experience of the individual 
which can and must be shared by the group. Because I am at variance 
with other people and with God, therefore, it is said: “I am at one 
with the Father”; and again, “My Father is greater than I.” But life 
is ever flowing. When my mind and spirit are in tune with those of 
others, then am I interrelated with others. Because you, as another 
person, dwell in me and I in you, God and man are thus united jin one. 

This kind of life, as a religious fact, was fully realized in the 
character and conduct of Jesus. As to him, God and men, other people 
and I are sharing the same life bound together by love and friendliness. ‘ 
On the one hand, the individual has the highest value and cannot 
lose his individuality ; on the other the individual life can only be realized 
in the life of the whole. Since God and men, other people and I are 
developing individually and interdependently, then religion is religion and 
ethic is ethic.—the two cannot be identified and yet we cannot keep 
the one apart from the other. 

This kind of union-separation idea cannot be explained by mere 
philosophical reasoning, for logic is futile when applied to life. Jesus’ 
method of combining religion and ethic is unique; he personally achieved 
it in both his teaching and conduct. According to him, to love God 
is to love men and to love men is to love God; for where ‘there is love, 
there is God also. Religion and ethic are one and the result of their 
combined force is quite unlike a religion which sanctions the killing or 
injuring of human beings in the name of a God or a religious belief, 
nor is it like a system of ethics which entirely excludes the divine-human 
relationship. Thus, a religion without an ethical code is superstition, 
whereas an ethical code without a religion is weak; a one-sided emphasis 
either on religion or on ethic can hardly save both from falling to pieces. 
Accordingly Jesus, in his human experience, discovered for us the united 
life of God and men, religion and ethic, which we ought to pursue as a 
precious gem and which is the Gospel of Jesus—the Gospel of all gospels. 
_ Jesus is most thorough in his thinking. The brotherhood of men 
is the Kingdom of Heaven and the beginning of the Kingdom lies in 
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men’s communion with God. The life of men must be built on the 
Foundation of the Universe. As love is indispensable, anything which 
may dwarf love is sin and evil. The sure way of ushering in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is to conquer sin and evil. Therefore Jesus, at 


the beginning of his ministry, made an urgent call to all people: “Repent . 


ye! for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!’’ But to overcome evil by 
evil will result in more evil. There must be a way of salvation for 
mankind and the world, planned out most thoroughly, in order that it 
may be in line with the spirit of salvation. So Jesus determined to 
employ the right means in order to reach the right end. Love must be 
pure and unceasing and it can never be mixed with impure, selfish desire. 
In the whole life of Jesus, we find that his courage, purity, sincerity, 
diligence, even unto death on the cross, clearly revealed to us the coming 
of the Kingdom among us and on the earth, showing the thoroughness 
of his revelation. In Christianity, we frequently emphasize the death 
of Jesus as an important doctrine pertaining to salvation. It is quite 
proper so to regard it, for in him not only do we find the union of God 
and men, aati and ethic, but also life and death as the gateway of 
virtue. 

The spirit of Jesus lives forever and ever! If we Christians and 
citizens of the Chinese Republic strive to follow the foot-steps of the 
Master with all our heart and effort, need we, then, worry over the 
salvation of the nation and the livelihood of the people? 


Diplomats, werchants and Missionaries 


A BRITISH MERCHANT 


serve the good of China; promote friendly relationships; or 
as Christians apply the principles of their common religion to 
their more or less common situation?” , 

I have been asked by the Editor to give a business man’s answer 
to the above question. Inasmuch as the question refers to cooperation 
between diplomats, merchants, and missionaries, it must be assumed that 
the object of cooperation is spiritual and not material;,in which case it 
cannot be limited to China. If the classes referred to are Christians 
they should have a common aim and be imbued with the same spirit and 
therefore there should be no difficulty in working together, not only for 
' the good of China, but for the good of the world also. 

Though all those who come from Christian countries are labelled 
Christians, the mere fact of nationality or profession does not make them 
followers of Christ, any more than the fact that a man is.a business 
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man or missionary either precludes or ensures a true and intelligent 
consecration to the service of Christ. 

It unfortunately cannot be denied that a barrier exists between 
missionaries and business people: a barrier to a very great extent 
erected by missionaries, who having been appointed to China consider 
it necessary to devote themselves exclusively to the Chinese, mixing 
little, if at all, with the business people of their own race. The result 
of this segregation is misconception and misunderstanding on both sides, 
Criticism results which is sometimes justified but often unjustified be- 
cause based on wrong premises due to ignorance—a lack of appreciation 
of the aims, aspirations, trials and difficulties of the members of the 
other groups. 

The business man regards all monies given for religious or charitable 
purposes as Trust Funds, to be guarded more zealously and disbursed 
with greater care than his own funds, and therefore feels that spending 
the widow’s mite and the children’s pennies in providing the Chinese 
boys and girls, sons and daughters of wealthy parents, with a good, but 
not religious, education at a cheap price, amounts to mis-application of 
funds, for there is no doubt that the widow’s mite and the children’s 
pennies were given to spread the Gospel, not to educate Chinese flappers 
of both sexes. 

The business man weal be the first to admit that the missionary 
schools in China have helped foreign business men by teaching Chinese 
the English language; but though they have benefited and still benefit, 
they nevertheless feel that the education of wealthy Chinese should not 
be paid for out of the funds donated for religious purposes. The aver- 
age busines¢ man feels that as the Chinese do not allow religious teaching 
to be included in the curriculum of any school, missionary educational 
effort should cease, that schools should be sold at proper prices, not 
nominal rates, to Chinese and that the money should be used for evangel- 
ical work. 

The ultimate aim of every Christian must be the same—viz., the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom on earth. This aim cannot be attained 
by narrowing it to China and the Chinese. China and the Chinese are 
part of the whole aim it is true, but every Christian, be he missionary 
or business man, has definite responsibilities and obligations to all. 
Every Christian has, or should have a definite mission, whether he re- 
alizes it or not, in whatever surroundings he may be placed, and that 
mission is to preach the Gospel of Christ by word and example. 

Our common situation is that we are in China among the Chinese, 
faced with many difficult problems which we all desire to see solved in 
the way that will be best for the world at large. It is our duty as 
Christians to act in such a manner that our lives will be an example 
and inspiration to those who surround us, be they Chinese or our own 
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nationals, who may have forgotten the religious principles for which our 
countries stand. If we hold ourselves aloof, our influence will not be 
felt, but if we mix with and show friendliness to all, then instead of 
alienating others we should draw them to us and through our influence, 


may be, help solve the many problems which prevent the coming of the | 


Kingdom. 

Now as to, “How?” Christ’s commandments—‘Love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself,” gives the only 
answer that can be given to the question asked and, if we, as Christians, 
live up to these two commandments there will be no need to seek for 
further solution of the problems. 

There are many ways in which contacts may be wil if it is desired 
to make them. The chief thing is the desire. Do we have the desire? 
Do we ever consider our neighbour, let alone love him? The means and 
the opportunities are there if one only looks for them and does not 
deliberately avoid them. 

Why do not the missionaries endeavour to get some of the business 
men to serve on their local boards and take an active interest in the 
affairs of the mission and the work being carried on? Their advice is 
sometimes sought on financial matters but not often on policy. Their 
help and advice would be invaluable to the missionaries while the 
knowledge they would gain, of the work being attempted and done by 
the missionaries, would give the business men, and many of their friends, 
a different outlook on Christianity, and what it is doing, and would 
possibly attract other helpers to the mission. By these contacts, many 
misunderstandings would be cleared up, prejudices removed, mutual help 
would be received and business men and missionaries would be working 
together with one aim. 

It is in such ways, in advice, suggestions and constructive activities 
that the business man may help the missionary, while the missionary will 
help the business man by his wider knowledge of the Chinese. 


Petition and Intercession 
RONALD REES | 


AS the modern scientific temper made it harder for us to pray 
than it was for our grandfathers? | 

lil The vastness of the Universe is overpowering, and there 
are some who are in danger of being intimidated by mere size 

and quantity into surrendering the companionship of God, though in 

fact there are as great marvels beyond the microscope as there are beyond 

the telescope. For others, it is the reign of law that subtly affects the 

life of prayer. God (we feel) is in everything, at work in nature and 
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in man, sustaining and developing life by normal means rather than by 
special interventions. We wish to be His fellow-workers in the field 
of human affairs. Prayer is work; and work is prayer. If we live 
aright, we are always about our Father’s business. Is He not always 
in the very thick of China’s life, building the nation, leading this people 
to their promised land? . Can I increase His interest and activity by 
prayer? What I need to do is to increase my own interest and activity. 

Again, the deeper and wider our thought of God, the more we 
think of Him in terms of love and fatherhood. It goes against the 
grain to say, ‘We beseech thee to hear us ‘good Lord’” or even, “O 
Lord, hear our prayer.” As if He were unwilling or inattentive! A 
God of love is no respecter of persons. Will He really show special 
favour to me while others suffer? Will He prevent my being captured 
by bandits in answer to prayer? Is it not nobler to pray for courage 
than for safety? In the case of people who do not pray or have no 
friends to pray for them, will God withhold His loving protection just 
for that reason? This kind of prayer looks like magic. A missionary 
friend told me, when his wife was dangerously sick, he could not pray 
for her recovery. He prayed for other things on her behalf. 

Is it true that some of us spend little time in praying for our 
friends and colleagues, for our church members or students? If so, it 
cannot be merely slackness! Human nature does, of course, tend to 
shirk what makes big demands on spiritual energies. Artists and 
writers are often reluctant to plunge into their tasks. Men of prayer 
are no exception. But why are energetic and devoted Christian men 
found giving themselves unsparingly to other things but often not to 
intercession? The answer may be that there is a real doubt whether 
it will make any practical difference. God’s attitude will not be changed; 
He is always loving and working. Our friends will not be changed, 
for they have been given freedom of will which even God ‘respects. 
They must come to Him freely and gladly, of their own choice, if their 
coming is to be morally and spiritually worthy. Even if we could change 
them, to do so looks like a form of “religious imperialism’”—to borrow 
a Jerusalem phrase. Thoughts such as these cut the nerve of prayer 
for others. So we are treating prayers for the living much as Protestant- 
ism has.treated prayers for the dead. That is to say, we omit them. 

Perhaps also there is a reaction against petition and intercession 
because the highest form of Christian prayer seems to be worship and 
adoration. As prayer leaves the level of paganism and magic, it appears 
to pass upward through three stages. (1) In the elementary stage, we 
seek (for ourselves and others) material things, for safety in time of 
danger, for health in sickness, for rain in seasons of drought, for 
success in examinations, and the like. There seems something of the 
commercial spirit in this kind of prayer. God is the universal provider, 
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the big store. Our mind is set on getting something for ourselves, and 
God becomes a useful means of acquiring what we want. (2) A second 
stage lifts us onto a higher plane, where the object of prayer is spiritual 
gifts and blessings; peace and joy of mind, the most excellent gift of 
charity, strength to do our work and help others. Or we pray for the 
well-being of family, friends and causes. But even in seeking these 
noble and unselfish aims, there may be still (we feel) a touch of the 
utilitarian spirit. If we fall into the way of using God as a means of 
acquiring something however worthy, we are going to Him for the sake 
of something other than Himself. And in the end, to use Him is to : 
lose Him. (3) The highest form of prayer, therefore, seems to be pure ! 
fellowship with God in and for Himself, enjoying His company for its 
own sake, going to the Giver without the ulterior thought of any gift 1 
we want from Him, forgetful of ourselves and our needs and ‘ 
conscious only of Him in all His majesty and love. Here prayer rises 1 
to adoration and worship, in comparison with which all other forms of d 
prayer seem less pure and worthy. Here is the heart of religion, of I 
the Christian religion. For lack of this much of our modern religion r 
is poverty-stricken and mean, a burden to us instead of an act of joy ( 
and love. | n 
Take this latter point first. What is the answer? Are petition and I 
intercession less worthy and to be quietly superseded by a higher ideal? a 
| I would not level down but level up. Fellowship with God in 0 
pure worship and adoration, our minds and affections filled with Him w 
tl 
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and Him first, is at the very heart of Christian prayer. We have to 
get there somehow, and the sooner the better, every day. But having 
got there, once we are right with God, we are then free to talk about 
anything and everything. First climb the mountain and gaze into the 
face of God in Christ, but then in thought and action return to the 
plain, not leaving Him or depriving ourselves of His company, but 
retaining His companionship in all the affairs of life however trivial. lo 
I think we sometimes seriously misunderstand God. Is He really ne 
only interested-in us as worshippers? When our children put their arms fl 
around our neck or show that they really love and trust us, it is a m 
moment of pure rapture. But no healthy father and mother expects H 
continuous adoration, still less do they concentrate all their attention on Wi 
it. They get an immense amount of interest out of the family talk and Br 
activities, they encourage the discussion of games and school and friend- to 
ships, of problems and battles, of hopes and plans for the future. In fir 
fact anything and everything becomes significant where love is concerned. 
Is that what Jesus meant when he said the very hairs of our head are eq 
all numbered, and told us not to be over-anxious about clothing and co! 
food, “for your heavenly Father knoweth” and-will concern Himself with us 
all these things? This is to argue from human experience to God, J to 
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which may lead us astray sometimes. But it is precisely what Jesus 
did and encouraged us todo. “What man is there of you....?” “If ye 
then being evil... .how much more your Father which is in heaven... . ?” 

We are free then to talk about anything and everything, as members 
of the family. If we were strangers, making a call for a subscription— 
that would be a different relationship. Some people pray in very much 
that kind of spirit; they only make a call when they want something. 
That is what was wrong in the lower levels of prayer suggested above. 
God was treated as a store or bank, a power house or well of water, 
a tower of refuge, a court of justice, a mercy-seat, or a life-line. But as 
soon.as He is to us a Father in a Home, we are on a different footing 
with Him. The taint of utilitarianism and commercialism goes. There 
need be no hesitation in talking over our personal affairs without shame 
or reluctance. In actual practice of the act of prayer, the best order 
would appear to be first worship then petition and intercession. If we 
are accustomed to seek fellowship with God by way of “meditation,” 
based on a daily reading of scripture, at some point our thought will 
rise to adoration. This act is like a daily awakening at home with 
God, to become conscious of Him. (On days when we omit it, we 
move about only half awake to the spiritual world and unconscious of 
Him, practicing the absence rather than the presence of God.) Once 
awake, alive, conscious of Him, it is natural to proceed to the business 
of the day. Perhaps the transition for many of us may take this form: 
we cannot be in God’s company for long without becoming gently aware 
that His interest is not confined to ourselves. There are others; in 
fact the rest of the human family. It is not only that they may be 
proclaiming their presence in the next room or outside the windows 
while we meditate. In China such proclaiming is insistent, and we shall 
resent it less if it can be turned into a reminder of spiritual things. 
But more than that, the very thought of God means to think of love, and 
love thinks of others. God has always these others in mind. His is a 
never-ceasing “long pursuit” after the “strange piteous futile things’ that 
fly His love. -To any who would have fellowship with Him, worship 
must be linked to work. He offers not only companionship but a crusade. 
His call is not only for lovers but for labourers. “If,any man will come 
with me,” said Jesus, “let him deny himself and take up his cross daily.” 
But labourers in the harvest, fishers of men, soldiers of the cross have 
to be fed and clothed and equipped. So we find Jesus saying “seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Here we are back again in the realm of material things and spiritual 
equipment, not merely because God as Father is interested in all our 
concerns, however petty, but because as Commander-in-Chief he calls 
us out for a campaign. Not only are we permitted, we are instructed, 
to ask tHose things that are requisite and necessary, as well for the body 
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as the soul. There need not be the slightest hesitation in talking over 
with Him not only the problems of our spiritual equipment, but also the 
material and physical problems of our health and safety, ours and 
others,—in the light of our high calling, and not demanding our own 
private solution thereof; certainly not “safety first.” 


It is all in the Lord’s Prayer. This is a family prayer; not my 
Father, but our Father. First we worship and adore. Then we are 
led to the thought of His Kingdom and give ourselves to it. After that, 
the needs of ourselves and others, for bread, forgiveness, guidance, 
deliverance; all in the light of our high calling for His Kingdom, 
Power and Glory. 


Those who are familiar with the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
will remember also the order of approach: confession, thanksgiving, rising 
to worship in the Te Deum and other songs of praise, followed by 
prayers for the “things that are requisite and necessary.” — 


But is it any good? Granted that we need have no hesitation about 
these things, what of the doubts that arise in our scientific minds? 
Will prayer change anything or anybody? Will it. make any real 
difference ? 

The answer must be left to competent apologists. But I cannot 
help thinking that some of us, almost without realizing it, are acting 
on theories of the universe now out-of-date. The man in the street is 
always about thirty years behind the vanguard. The mechanistic and 
materialist philosophies of the nineteenth century are no longer held 
by our scientific leaders. Possibly we men in the pew, in the pulpit or 
class room, in the ward or office, are also in our practical religious 
working life behind the time and acting half unconsciously on exploded 
theories. The system of nature is not a closed one. “Law’’ is not a 
tyrant who “reigns” over us; it is only our name for the latest hypothesis 
that seems to account best for observed phenomena. What is matter? 
Who knows? “The stuff of the universe,” says Bertrand Russell, 
“resembles mental events more than the traditional billiard balls.” We 
know a little of the influence of mind over mind. Who knows where 
the control of mind over so-called matter begins and ends, especially 
where the mind is God’s. This is not to ask that the uniformity of 
nature shall be suspended in our favour. Uniformity is one of our best 
friends and spells reliability. It reveals the trustworthiness and depend- 
ability of God. But what is uniformity, and what is nature? Nature 
is not something entirely separate from human nature or from God. 
It has the personal in it and where personality is concerned you have a 
factor about which we do not know everything. What we do know is 
that it is not wholly predetermined. It retains the power of initiative 


and potential control. 
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The scientific attitude is to stick close to experience. Christian 
experience is all on the side of Christian prayer. Until we have fuller 
knowledge, it is best to base our life not on half-baked theories of the 
nineteenth century but on the practical wisdom of Jesus our Master, 
of Paul and other missionary leaders, and of disciples down the centuries. 
“Ask and it shall be given you.” But Christian prayer is not magic. 
There is famine in Northern China, partly due to lack of rain. What 
are we to ask for? Can our prayers produce rain? This is one of 
the cases where opinion will be most divided. But did Jesus ever lead 
ts to expect that we had only to ask for something and we were sure 
to receive that thing? As I understand it, he told us to pray and 
expect an answer from God, but what sort of answer we receive must 
depend on God’s wisdom, not on ours. Remember the prayer of 
Gethsemane! As a matter of practice, a group of Christians praying 
about the famine in Northern China will inevitably find that the scope 
of their desires will be far wider. I do not see why they should not tell 
God that they long for rain, and if it comes they will thank Him for it. 
But as they pray, all manner of other desires and petitions will arise, 
including the organization of relief and measures of prevention, in which 
human wills are involved. Famine is caused not only by drought, but 
by ignorance, lack of good organization and selfish indifference to our 
brothers’ welfare. God’s way out may lie here, and if the whole 
Christian community in China seriously faced the issue in prayer and 
action, a solution would be in sight and God would give us His answer. 

In fact it would seem that prayer is necessary first before we begin 
to know the right things to pray for. Vision, knowledge, the power to 
see as God sees, only come through prayer. Pagan prayer asks for the 
first and easiest thing that comes into its mind, and demands its own 
particular answer. Christian prayer says, “Lord teach us to pray,” and 
then expects God’s answer. There are some prayers offered by Christians 
that have not outgrown the paganism in us all. We plunge into asking 
for all manner of things and then are disappointed that God fails to 
sive us Our answer. Only time spent in fellowship with Him will bring 
insight into His ways. Worship first, then petition. 

The disciples were once faced with the problem of five thousand 
hungry people in a deserted spot across the lake. They came to Jesus 
with a petition. It was the first and easiest thing that came into their 
minds, and embodied their solution: “Send them away that they may 
go into the country and villages round about and buy themselves some- 
what to eat.” But that was not God’s way. That prayer was not 
answered. So they talked over the problem with Jesus, they were shown 
a way they had not thought of before. They began to realize where 
their own responsibility lay: “Give ye them to eat.’”” They were shown 
the power of fellowship, how to organize the people into companies, 
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how to persuade everyone in each group to share with others and make 
the most of the food supply, while Jesus Himself presided in their mids 
and transformed this meal of fellowship with a grace of thanksgiving 
and dedication to God. So, “they did all eat and were filled.” 

Is the prayer of intercession for men and causes suffering neglect, 
in private and in public? Do any of us find it a burden and a 
drudgery, and so let it slide? I confess to this tendency myself. If 
there are others who find something of the same reluctance, perhaps one 
reason is that we half suspect it accomplishes little, and feel time is 
better spent otherwise. I want to suggest that those of us who have 
to confess this should repent and start again. So far from being 
useless, perhaps a fresh and joyful return to this practice is what God 
is waiting for, on the ground that there are certain things He will do 
only through man’s cooperation. We are mutually interdependent any- 
how! Men are exercising influences upon one another, for good and 
for ill, at almost every point of contact in life, by the thoughts they 
think as well as by what they say and do. What God asks is that we 
come to Him to have our thought for others purified, corrected, en- 
nobled, so that he may use what is thus created (is it atmosphere, in- 
fluence, or what metaphor is least unsatisfactory?) for His purpose oi 
love. Those who object that He already knows what men need and 
is already supplying them without our prayer are thinking of a God 
transcendent and aloof who acts upon life quite independently of human 
personality. But this is not true to the facts of experience. The spirit 
of God is using the channels of human agency continually. Every one 
of us owes an unknown debt to the inspiration of prophets, the guidance 
and help of friends. The prayer of intercession is all part‘of the same 
world of influences, and as for “religious imperialism” (the hesitation 
to impose ourselves upon others in their supposed interests), in so far 
as there is a real danger, prayer is the best safeguard. For the spirit 
of God Himself will teach us what things to seek for them lest we ask 
amiss. And if we are in any case shaping the lives of others by what 
we think about them, it is better to do so with our thoughts purified 
through prayer, than to do so without even praying at all. No one 
can contract out of society and live spiritually like Robinson Crusoe on 
a desert island. Prayer is the way of safety and of healthy influence. 

Forbes Robinson, a young Don at Cambridge thirty years ago, who 
left a big mark upon the life of his contemporaries at the university, 
and whose “Letters to His Friends’* are regarded by many of us as 4 
classic, revealed the secret of his own life when he wrote: “To influence 
you must love, to love you must pray.” To another he wrote: “you 
must at all costs make quiet time. Give up work, if need be. Your 


*Obtainable from Canon G. H. Robinson, 11 Croham Park Avenue, Croydon, Eng: 
land, or from Messrs. Longmans Green & Co., Fourth Ave. and Thirtieth St., N.Y. 
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influence finally depends upon your own first hand knowledge of the 
unseen world, and on your experience of prayer. Love and sympathy 
and fact and insight are born of prayer.” And again: ‘Now is the 
time to learn, to force yourself to learn, to pray—to pray not for a few 
minutes at a time, but to pray for an hour at a time....We shall not 
have to talk so much to others if we pray more for them. We talk 
and we do not influence or we influence only for a time, because our 
lives are not more prayer-full.” And it was said of him, he prayed 
for those he loved for hours at a time. All his thoughts about some 
men gradually became prayers. 

The Christian Church and institutions in China are undertaking 
a Five Year Movement. Can any one doubt that the crying need is 
more worship, more intimacy of fellowship with God our Father, more 
of the prayer of petition and intercession both for ourselves and for 
those whom God has given us to love and care for. The word comes to 
us today, as of old: “This is the way; walk ye in it.” 


— 


if | Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
“The Faith I Live By”* 


VERNON NASH 


Y father used to say that he never apologized for a sermon, 
because there might always be a few persons present who 
thought it good whatever he himself thought of it. But I 
cannot proceed with the message which I feel constrained to 

give without acknowledging the acute embarrassment I feel at under- 

taking such a theme immediately after the visit of Canon Streeter. 

It is as if a major student in physics should try to give a public lecture 

on electricity just after a week’s visit to our campus by an Edison or 

a Steinmetz. 

But I could not happily speak at all unless I do for you what I 
earnestly desire to have you do for me as similar opportunities for the 
leadership of this community service of worship come to you, that is, 
not “make” a speech but give as clearly and simply as possible a formula- 
tion of the religious convictions and beliefs by which you live. What- 
ever might be their merits homiletically or otherwise, I should rather 
have such a series from my associates and friends in all their varied 
specializations of life than to hear any number of prepared sermons 
save those given by the spiritual masters of our time. 

Whatever you may or may not get from this sermon, I can say 
from my own experience of the past week that few things of greater 


*Sermon Preached at Yenching University, December 8, 1929. 
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value religiously can happen to one than to be forced at intervals to such 
a stock-taking of his own religious life—an appraisal in which one is 
compelled to formulate his faith for the consideration of, and possible 
helping of, others. Not alone for my sake, who want to hear, but 
also for your own sake, I hope that many of you will be asked and 
will consent to do what I am trying to do to-day. 


Because I was fortunate enough to have a preacher-father who was 


a higher critic in the days when-it was still dangerous to be one, | 
never experienced the fearful wrench in college days which comes to so 
rnany students brought up on a literalistic interpretation of the scriptures. 
But I was considerably disturbed and affected, as presumably most of us 
have been, by the swelling chorus of voices in the scientific world assert- 
ing dogmatically that all life is explainable in terms of physical and 
chemical processes. It is hard for an ordinary modern man, dazzled 
by the achievements of scientific research, to resist or to refute the 
vociferously expressed assertion that scientists have, or will soon have, 
the key to the whole of life. ae 
Moreover, I have come gradually to the place where I feel that truth 
is integral and not compartmentalized; where I want all my life long to 
be found, among those seeking for truth no matter where it leads nor 
how precious the convictions which one must relinquish. One of the 
statements which now seems most obviously axiomatic is that nothing 
can be truth in one realm of life which is not consonant with truth in 
all other phases of existence. This, in my mind, is not the equivalent 
of asserting that we have finality or certainty in any fields today. Far 
more untrue would it be to assert that things religious, and all similar 
qualitative aspects of life, must conform to the quantitative foot-rules 
of other phases of human knowledge and experience. As Eddington 
Says, you cannot apply natural law to certain parts of personality any 
more than you can extract the square root of a sonnet. Yet I am 
suspicious of any argument which proclaims that these fields are not 
inter-related or inter-acting and ought therefore to be kept completely 
distinct. We may by any such attitude be the modern counterparts of 
those who told Copernicus and Galileo that they were trespassing on the 
field of the theologians when they undertook the study of the universe. 
The reaction of many religious leaders to questionings has been an 
injunction that one must “take it all or leave it all.’’ This policy has 
been disastrous in our time, at least in what Mencken calls the ‘“‘Bible 
belt” in America. In my two recent years at home, I could not escape 
the conviction that the vast majority of my fellow-countrymen had 
taken the leaders of religion at their word and left it all. If W. E. 
Orchard’s, “The Crisis in Religion,” is even a fair approximation of 


of conditions in Great Britain, the same thing is true there. The re- 


ligious residum in most persons is what someone has called “momentum 
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ethics.” The moral crash is due when the momentum is exhausted; it 


is imperative that folks be won back to religion before that time arrives. 

Having becomed estranged, such persons will never be won back 
to religion, in my opinion, except by an introductory presentation of the 
subject in terms and with arguments with which they are familar in 
other concerns of life. Probably also, it can only be done with the help 
of outstanding leaders in scientific thought in whose judgment the major- 
ity has such great confidence today. On two. counts, therefore, I was 
made very happy a few years ago when I worked out for myself a 
“case” for religion, consistent in terminology and logic with that which 
is “legitimate currency” in respectable scientific and philosophic circles.* 
A statement of the “case” for religion in secular terms actually meant 
for me a great strengthening and enriching of my religious faith and 
of my hopes for a revival of corporate religion. I am of course in- 
capable of restating adequately such material, which I owe principally to 
Canon Streeter, Dean Shailer Matthews, and Henry Nelson Wieman. 
Iam far from happy at the attempt to express myself which follows. 
At best, it can only be a suggestive sketching of ideas. 

It is undoubtedly a piece of temerity for me to try at all, and I 
would be much more at ease if some of you who are experts in the field 
were not present. But my courage was strengthened by the suggestion 
of Canon Streeter that the trouble with most books and addresses by 
specialists is that they seem to be designed for other specialists. One of 
the qualifications of a journalist—and of journalistic types of writers— 
is their ability in varying degrees to re-state the expressed thoughts of 
specialists in ways more comprehensible to the average man. These 
popularized statements are of course always unsatisfactory to the special- 
ists concerned but these same men turn to such writings for expositions 
of fields outside their own speciality. Dr. R. E. Parks, professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago, remarked to me that he enjoyed 
greatly all the discussions at Kyoto, except when others got to talking 
sociology and then he would get so disgusted he would sometimes have 
to get up and walk out. 

There are many other virtually inexpressible considerations which 
make me religious but in all such we run the constant risk of sliding 
over into obscurantism so that I am happy because, satisfactorily to me 
at least, a good case can be made for religion even with the methods and 
findings of other fields. This seems to me to be all the more fortunate 
because I find it no longer possible to place much dependence upon the 
authorities to which mankind has traditionally turned in religion—either 
to the authority of an institution, to a book, or to religious experience. 
The Reformation, higher criticism and psychology have destroyed the 


*See the article “Science Has Its Heretics’ by Dr. W. P. Merrill in the 
‘Christian Century” for November 13, 1929. 
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authoritarian character of each of these in turn. Please note that this 


does not mean that they can be ignored: or even treated casually. 

Before any questions are dealt with today which involve the use 
of human intelligence, it seems necessary to me first to agree upon our 
answers to certain basic questions which are being raised in the field of 
psychology. Is the human brain merely and solely one of the organs of 
the human body like the liver or stomach? Is existence itself an illusion? 
Are reasoning processes merely the effect of predetermined causes? Some 
wag a few years ago observed that psychology first lost its soul, then 
its mind, and is now rapidly losing consciousness. It was the attack 
on the validity of the human intellect which I had in mind in a question 
which I recently put to Canon Streeter. On stating my query to him 
more specifically after the meeting, he gave the answer which has always 
seemed valid to me: “If certain present-day psychologists are right, 
then it affects equally all kinds of human knowledge, psychology included, 
quite as much as it does religion.” So long as it is assumed in all 
other fields that the reasoning faculties of man are relatively trustworthy, 
we are quite justified in making the same assumption in the study of 
religion. Psychologists of this particular kind do not themselves live 
according to their beliefs. A favorite story on the Missouri campus is 
of a teacher of psychology who belabored his class earnestly for an hour 
on the thesis that there is no such thing as freedom of the will, then 
went home and punished his small son severely for lying to him. 

Until more and better evidence to the contrary is available, I shall 
therefore continue to assume that I am real, that others are real, that 
consciousness is a unique spiritual entity of some kind, that we are free 
to make choices (within the obvious conditioning of heredity and 
environment), and that our reasoning processes are relatively dependable 

and by conscious effort can be made much more reliable. With these 
assumptions, I face the questions of the existence and nature of God, 
the place of Jesus in human li ™ immortality, prayer and human relation- 
ships. 

Please bear in mind that for the purposes of this presentation, I 
seek to reason in mental processes indentical with or analagous to those 
used in seeking the solution of other problems in life. It has long been 
a practice of agnostics, sceptics and atheists to appropriate to themselves 
the title of “rationalists.” While at home this time, I spent some time 
in the machine room of an automatic telephone company watching the 
selective devices that find our numbers for us in the central office after 
we have operated the dials on our phone. While thus engaged, if a 
person had approached us and said “No one designed or made or runs 
these marvelous machines; they just happened to come into being,” we 
should have thought him to be unbalanced mentally. One must make 
his choice one way or the other, and to me the only rational assumption 
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possible is that there must be a creative intelligence behind the Universe. 
For similar reasons, I feel that it must be a conscious intelligence and 
not merely a blind life-force of some kind. Our radios, locomotives, 
watches, etc., were not designed and one by persons while they were 
unconscious. 

Is this Supreme Being oniaail It is a basic conception of science 
that like begets like, that what is explicit, (i.e., comes out of something) 
must have been implicit in it. The very theory of evolution, which so 
large a part of the Christian world opposed or is still opposing, streng- 
thens my faith here. If we are an integral part of the natural world 
and developed out of it, then the presumption is that there must be 
personality in it since we are personal. 

When we come to the conception that this intelligent, personal 
Supreme Being is loving, friendly, interested in us human beings—in 
short, to use the phrase of Bishop McConnel’s book, that he is a 
Christlike God—we clearly have laid down a postulate. It is unprovable 
by any empirical tests that we know and is not suggested by analagous - 
reasoning. But this limitation does not rule out many of the most 
fundamental concepts of present-day science. It has never been proved 
experimentally that. the earth goes round the sun. Leading scientists, 
who recently concentrated their efforts on such experiments, now incline 
to the belief that it cannot be proved experimentally, according to A. S. 
Russell of Oxford University. Yet few doubt the fact. I quote further 
from Mr. Russell’s chapter in the latest book edited by Canon Streeter.* 
“The reality of the scientist embraces two broad classes of concepts. 
First, those things . . . . ordinarily described as being directly observed by 
the senses, the reality of which is accepted uncritically by common sense. 
Secondly, hypothetical entities, like atoms, electrons, wireless waves and 
ether, which cannot be directly observed. These hypothetical entities are 
regarded as real if an analogy can be found to make them correspond 
with things which are judged to be real and if they give a satisfactory 
account of the experimental facts for the explanation of which they 
have been invoked. ...Hypothetical waves in hypothetical ether made 
radio and wireless possible. They are still hypothetical waves in hypo- 
thetical ether but anyone who doubted their reality would be regarded 
as a crank.” 

It has long been a common, observation, usually expressed con- 
temptuously, that religious concepts were all anthropomorphic, that man 
has made God in his own image rather than the reverse. It is noteworthy 
that science places so much emphasis upon the necessity in the more 
impertant of its two broad classes of concepts that things inferred are 
regarded as real only if an analogy can be found to make them corres- 


*“Adventure—the Science of Faith and the Faith of Science,” page 6: 
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pond with things directly observed by the senses. Thus atoms are 
little balls; wireless energy moves in “‘waves.” 

The best analogy in the physical sciences to the theory that God 
is good seems to me to be the hypothesis as to the existence of ether. 
No one has ever proved its existence empirically because it has never 
been apprehended by the senses, yet its existence permeating all things is 
assumed because only thus at present can satisfactory explanation of the 
action of things be made. Until the contrary is proved, it would seem 
justifiable and mandatory upon us to assume the friendly interest of 
the Supreme Being in our human affairs because life at its best has been 


lived by persons holding such faith. It is futile to reply that it is 


incredible, impossible, and so on. The whole atomic theory is based upon 
a conception which is impossible and incredible, namely that matter goes 
round and round forever in an orbit without the loss of any energy. 

By similar reasoning, on a purely historical and critical basis, | 
find it impossible to reach a satisfactory explanation of Jesus, his in- 
fluence on mankind, and the record. of those who have sought his power 
for the living of his way of life, apart from a belief that the divinity 
in all men was in him in such kind and degree as to make him sui generis. 
I do not at all accept the expositions of this mystery in the historic 
creeds, but I shall pass over this point as well as my convictions concern- 
ing rituals and sacraments because I am endeavoring to make this state- 
ment entirely positive. 

Immortality is one of those conceptions which I find it quite as 
hard to imagine as not to believe. But one must believe one thing or 
the other, and so I live my life on the assumption that conscious personal 
identity will continue after the: death of this physical body. This faith 
seems to me to grow logically out of the other religious faiths I have 
mentioned. Virtually every human being seems to want to persist beyond 
the grave, and if this apparently instinctive desire has no aporopriate 
fulfillment, then it is the only element in life which does rot. Cor- 
servation prevails throughout nature; surely the highest thing we know 
in life does not move swiftly toward extinction. But if blank nothing- 
ness follows death for us, it will mean nothing to us when dead. How- 
ever, it seems to me that the finest lives the world has known have been 
lived on the assumption that we are building character for all time, s0 
I too make such an assumption for purely practical reasons if for no 
other. This is not, as some say, merely seeking to deceive myself by 
some form of auto-suggestion. I am betting my life that it is true, 
and a gamble on a proposition is quite different from whistling in 
the dark to keep up one’s courage. 

The analogy between the Christian and the scientific approach, 
as described today by such men as Thompson, Conklin, Russell, Lodge, 
Pupin, Millikan, and Eddington, seems to me to be amazingly exact. 
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In both fields are things judged uncritically by common sense to be 
real. Then there are basic concepts, accepted on faith. The word, 
faith, as I use it is defined not as an irrational acceptance of something 
as true about which you have your secret doubts; it is not the dogmatic 
assertion of the truth of beliefs which we cannot prove. It is a way 
of acting, an assumption upon which one proceeds to experiment. And 
in both fields, we judge of the validity of such faith by the results 
obtained when we act upon it. A natural law is nothing more than 
a hypothesis which has been widely verified. To me, fundamental re- 
ligious beliefs are no more and no less. Faith is a practical attitude, 
an assumption on which to act, and I choose to continue to act upon 
the great Christian hypotheses of human experience so long as they 
continue to produce the highest and finest we know in human life. 
By the fact that they produce such life, we are justified in believing 
them to be true, just as we believe natural laws to be true because they 
explain the action of things. 

Prayer to me is the conscious effort by the only means we know 
to get in contact with the Reality behind the Universe, and to make our 
lives, as it were, a veritable medium through which Divine Power 
can flow into human life. I seek only two things in prayer: to become 
more vividly conscious of the existence of God and thereby to strengthen 
my faith to live on that assumption, and second, to put my life into 
such an attitude that I may be led to do his will. The Christ-like 
life to me is a life lived on the assumption that God .is Christ-like. 

An impelling desire to live on the level of that faith has been 
tremendously strengthened in these latter days by the manifold evidences 
that we are rationally as well as emotionally justified in such religious 
beliefs, and that we may be on the verge of a new integration or — 
synthesis of human knowledge and faith. I have an abounding hope 
that in our time we shall have a thorough-going, consistent statement 
of knowledge and faith to which most men, whether great scientists, 
great philosophers or great religious thinkers will all give assent without 
equivocation and without apology. To those who believe that truth 
is one as God is one, this prospect brings great encouragement and 
joy, and is a powerful impetus to one’s desire to know and to do the 
will of Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 
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Church Union in China and South India? 


JOHN FOSTER?” 


N this article it is my purpose to compare briefly the Church 
of Christ in China as a scheme of union with the proposed 
scheme of Union in South India. Any comparison must, of 
course, first of all take into account certain difference between 

the origins of these two union schemes. 


1. ORIGINS. 


In China the period when union was achieved was one of crisis: 
the years of Revolution, with its two slogans, Nationalism and De- 
mocracy, filled the whole spirit of the times. In India the background 
is likewise one of strong Nationalism, but the element of crisis is absent. 

In the China Union the major part of the inheritance has come 
from American societies: according to the number of communicants 


58%, according to the number of missionaries nearly 67%; of the | 


traditions received most also came by way of America. In the Indian 
Union something approaching 80% of the communicants will be from 
churches of British origin. 

In China the uniting churches were originally all Presbyterian 
and Congregational: now, when the groups constituting the Church 
number sixteen, only three smaller ones are of other than Presbyterian 
er Congregational origin (viz., the United Brethren, the Erglish Baptist, 
and the Swedish Evangelical Free Church). “Diversity within Unity’ 
is a watchword of this Church. There is, in fact, little diversity between 
the groups uniting. In South India the uniting Churches are: (1) 
The Church of India (“Anglican”) The South India United Church 
(Presbyterian, Congregational, plus a Lutheran minority), and (3) 
Wesleyan Methodist. 

One group is Episcopal, one is largely Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational in its traditions, and one is Connexional.* Moreover, just 
outside the threshold of the union stands the ancient Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church, a stronghold of Episcopacy, and all else that is usually 
named “traditional” Christianity. Judging by the scheme it is obvious 
that the possibility of future participatien by this branch of the Chureh 


1. The materials used as the basis of this article are the respective official publica- 
tions : a is the Church of Christ in China” and “Proposed Scheme of Union 
South In 


2. Originally delivered as an address at a group meeting on Church Reunion 
organized by the Bishop of Hongkong. 


3. “Connexional,” i.e., emphasizing strong connection of local churches mito 
nets, and of districts into one organic whole under the “Conference”’—a Methodist 
official term. 
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is kept in mind throughout. Only if “Nestorianism’’ had survived in 
China could we have had a situation similar in the respect. 

The three foregoing factors, the background of the period, nataonal 
traditions, and denominational elements, probably account for many 
of the detailed differences between the schemes. They seem at any 
rate to explain the different conceptions of the Church and the different 
standpoint in facing the problems of church reunion which the two 
schemes display. 


2. STAGE OF UNION. 


Any comparison would be unjust which did not recognize at the 
outset that Church Union in India and in China is at different stages 
The South India United Church had already gathered up into itself 
groups similar to those included within the Church of Christ in China— 
predominantly Presbyterian and Congregational. Now a further step 
is contemplated, widening the union to include an Episcopal and a 
Connexional Church which leaves the way clear for a future union 
wider still. The two new units are together nearly three times the size 
of the original “United Church.” Obviously they could not have been 
expected to join in a union of markedly Presbyterian or Congregational 
color. Something more comprehensive was needed: and something more 
comprehensive is heing planned. The purpose of this brief comparison 
is to suggest that in China we may before long reach a similar position. 
A destructive comparison is only justified by the presence of a con- 
structive purpose. 


3. Arm OF UNION. 


The objects of both schemes are alike in their negative aspects,— 
the superseding, by something better, of “differences not shared by 
us Chinese” and, “divisions for which we (Indians) were not respon- 
sible.” There seems to be a subtle difference, however, between the more 
positive expressions of aim. In India the desire is for a ‘Church 
which shaH express loyally the principle of the great catholic unity of 
the Body of Christ.” This may appear to be mere quibbling over iso- 
lated proof-texts, but this difference of emphasis is shown throughout 
the two schemes. China emphasizes much more the National Church 
and pays correspondingly less regard to historic and universal Chris- 
tanity. A few examples from the statement t of the Church of Christ 
in China are given below :-— 


P. 7: “A creed prepared at the present time would unduly bear the 
stamp of the churches of the West.” 

P. 16: “The relationship between missionary and Church” is a problem 

. requiring special definition. In India it is taken for granted 
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that the missionary is a minister or member of the Church, 
and no comment is needed. | . 

P. 11: The Church in China will “continue in sympathy and harmony 
with the Churches of the West.” 


The above three quotations are all that I can find in the China 
booklet bearing upon relationships to historic and world-wide Chris- 
tianity. In the India scheme references are so frequent that only the 
most notable can be pointed out :— | 

(Paraphrase of Pp. 8 ff.) the whole of the United Church will 
seek to maintain these privileges of fellowship with other Churches 
hitherto enjoyed by each of its component parts. Thus the whole 
Church will, it is hoped, be in communion with the Anglican Church, 
partaking in the Lambeth Conferences; the parent Churches of the 
S.I.U.C., partaking in the World Presbyterian Alliance, and the World 
Union of Congregational Churches ; and the Methodist Church, partaking 
thereby in Ecumenical Methodist Conferences. It will welcome the 
interchange of delegations with all the parent churches. 

This attitude-is one calculated to remove and silence the most 
frequently heard objection to National churches, and also to make union 
possible (as nothing less would) for groups which have stressed in 
their doctrine of the Church historic continuity or. world-wide relation- 
ships. 

4. FaitH AND ORDER. | 

Both schemes expect the Church-to-be to supplement their original 
statements on‘““Faith and Order.”’ Thus, in both cases, it is a minimum 
along these lines which is presented. In the case of the Church of 
Christ in China one consideration conditioning this minimum is the 
desire to allow churches with peculiar attachments in respect of creed 
or policy to maintain their individuality within the union. Thus there 
is no statement of belief regarding the Church itself, conditions of and j 
admission to membership, nor the duty of members, no reference to 
the Sacraments, their adminstration or observance: no regulation regard- 
ing church order, ministerial authority, congregational worship: n0 
mention of the holding of property, the discipline of ministers and 
members, marriage law, nor relations with communions outside China. 

This lack of definition in large measure tends to defeat its original 
purpose :—excluding groups, e.g., for whom a doctrine of the Church, 
the Ministry and the Sacraments would be fundamental to Church 
Union. In the eyes of such groups the China scheme would appear to 
describe a Federation of distinct Churches rather than one United 
Church. 

Whether this view is correct or not, the groups in India have 
obviously come much closer together. Take for example the matter of 
Church Order :— 
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The Anglican contributes the Episcopate. This, revised according 
to Congregational principles, becomes a new creation,—the “constitu- 
tional” episcopate. This new creation is, however, but little different 
from the “Chairman” of the District in Methodism, over whose head 
is the Moderator, originally belonging only to Presbyterianism. Each, 
therefore, brings its peculiar contribution, not to survive as characteris- 
tics of one individual unit within a federation, but to enrich the common 
treasury of a United Church. This is an attempt at a more real union 
than in China, and one feels it to be a more inspiring adventure! Here 
is something worth striving and sacrificing to achieve: something, too, 
which is of much more than local or national importance. It may 
well be a step towards the real union of “the Holy Church throughout 
all the world.” » 


5. GovERNING 


In the Indian scheme this subject is dealt with in one of the 
sixteen sections. The document, “What is the Church of Christ in 
China?” (especially the “Constitution and By-Laws”) consists almost 
wholly in the delineation of the four Church courts and their powers. 
One may say that its measure of union is to be found here and only 


here. The comparison may best be put in tabular form:— 


Church of Christ in China 


Local Church: left to District 
Association to organize. District 
Association: only broadly defined, 
as lay representatives, ministers 
and evangelists, since this may be 
the surviving executive of an or- 


iginally independent group. © 


Synod: Delegates from Dis- 
trict Association in ratio of two 
for each 500 communicants: one 
of the two must be a layman, both 
may be. 


General Assembly: Commis- 
sioners elected by Synods, in ra- 
tio of three for each 5,000 com- 
municants: at least one lay and 
at least one ministerial. It is not. 
stated whether a layman may be 
elected Moderator. 


India Scheme 


Pastorate Committee, under 
Pastor: lay members elected by 
communicants, Diocesan Council, 
under Bishop: Bishop, all Pres- 
byters, and lay representatives: 
The Bishop with limited veto may 
refer certain matters to Synod. 


(N.B. the presence of this extra 
Court in the China scheme is due 
merely to geographical differences 
—the size of the area con- 


cerned). 


Synod, under Moderator: three 
Presbyters and three lay represen- 
tatives from each diocese, and all 
bishops: propositions on certain 
fundamental subjects to be voted 
upon only in form approved by 
the bishops. 
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The differences in the proportion of clerical and lay representation 
and in definition or lack of definition of presiding officers, and in presence 
or absence of limited powers of vote, are obvious. 

If those who framed the India scheme were correct in describing 
their church order as “constitutional episcopacy,” their church courts 
might well be called a “safeguarded democracy.” Both safeguarding 
and democracy are beyond doubt, since those who wield the limited 
degree of special power are themselves democratically elected to such 
power. 

This reminds one of the British monarchy, except that whereas 
our Constitution like Topsy, “just growed,” this is carefully planned. 
It succeeds to historic traditions, modifies them to meet. present needs, 
and uses the traditional not merely as a showy ornament but to serve 
as a practical safeguard. 

The signs of the times in most churches seem to be that the reaction 
against clerical and episcopal authority, so extreme in the seventeenth 
century, is now spent. Non-episcopal, even anti-episcopal churches are 
more and more moving towards the institution of some more-than-local 


executive authority, some pastor of the wider flock. Thesis, antithesis, 


synthesis—this as ever is the natural line of progress. The writer 
confesses that his first feelings towards the India scheme were those of 
suspicion: ‘“‘compromise’’ was on his lips. He is now for his part 
willing to swallow that word and pronounce instead, “‘A timely, happy 


synthesis.” 
Work Among the Ch'iang Tribesmen 


T. TORRANCE 


EW people have heard that we have in West China a tribe of 
| aborigines with a monotheistic faith and religious practices 


which resemble in many respects those of the Old Testament. 

And of the few who have heard, some find it hard to credit 
the assertion. Yet such is the case. This particular tribe is called 
the Ch’iang (3¢ 

The Ch’iang, if we are to accept the statements of Chinese records, 
have been in China since time immemorial. During the Chou, Ts’in 
and First Han dynasties they were numerous all along the West from 
Kansu to North Yunnan. They were divided into, at least, three mait 


‘groups or kingdoms: tht first in Kansu and Southern Shensi, with its 


capital at Wutu in Shensi; the second in West Szechwan, with its 
capital at Wenshan the present Maochow or Monghsien; the third in 
Northern Yunnan and South-west Szechwan, with its capital at Ch’iong- 
tu, the present Ningyuenfu. A fourth kingdom existed in the Yachow- 
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Tachienlu region due West of Chengtu and its capital was Tsohtu 
now Ts’inychihsien. Though sadly reduced im numbers by war, oppres- 
sion and absorption the descendants of these groups continue to cling 
to their mountain fastnesses in the Kansu-Szechwan border; in West 
Szechwan in the districts of Wenchuan, Weichow, Lifan, Monghsien 
and Shihchuenhsien; and in Northern Yunnan where now they go 
under the name of .Nashi or Moso. Except among the Nashi where 
there has been an admixture of Chinese and Tibetan sorcery the ancient 
Ch’iang religion has remained comparatively pure. While there has 
been deterioration, both in ritual and creed, enough remains to make 
one marvel at its close affinity to that of the early Jews. Indeed a 
number have asked if the Ch’iang are not really Jews, perhaps a section 
of the so-called “lost Ten Tribes.”” But of this there is no proof though 
practically they are Jews in everything religious but the name. 

They are of a non-mongolic origin. How they came to China, 
when or from where, history is silent. The writer is persuaded they 
are an early immigration from Asia Minor. Their features and customs 
indicate this plainly. And they probably came through Central Asia, 
passing from Kansu southwards along the borders of ancient Ts’in 
and Shuh. Now in Szechwan they are sandwiched in between the 
Chinese on the East and the Nya Rong on the West. 

Their name for God is The Father Spirit (abba chee).—surely a 
very beautiful and appropriate term. It is certainly more significant 
than that of “Shang Ti” or “Most High God” for it betokens His love, 
righteousness and unity all in one. 

A prominent feature of their worship is the use of a White 
Stone, conical in shape, placed on the house-top and in the altar in 
the sacred grove as an emblem of the divine purity or holiness. The 
stone itself, please be careful to remember, is not worshipped; it is its 
colour that is important, for whiteness betokens goodness and blackness 
evil. Man is sinful; God is holy. Approach to God necessitates the 
removal of all impurity, inward and outward. Sacrifice is, therefore, 
necessary since it provides for that and this glistening symbol over 
the home and in the place of worship constantly serves as a distinct 
reminder thereof. 7 

The sacrificial ritual, congregationally, is carried out in A High 
Place. The sacred grove is necessarily there. The altar in it is a 


simple one of unhewn stone under or adjacent to a Sacred Tree. A 


priest officiates. Each family is represented by its head and since the 
place is holy no stranger is allowed to be present. 

The slain lamb or young bull takes the sinner’s stead. The giving 
up of its life enables the priest to pray for forgiveness. The blood is 
caught in a basin and by means of a wisp of grass is sprinkled on the 
Altar, the White Stone, certain accompanying white banners, etc. 
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Every sacrifice is supposed to be characterized by the presence 
of an unseen agent from Heaven. His presence is indicated by a 
Sacred Scroll which the priest carries solemnly to the grove. The 
scroll is merely a long roll of plain white paper. But it has a personal 
name, viz;-“‘Ga-gee Nee Dsii” or “Ga-gee Je-Dsu” as variously pro- 
nounced. At Wenchuan it is “Abba Ma-lah.” “Ga-gee” means my 
own=—“‘my own Nee Dsu or Je-Dsu.” He is described as a Mediator 
whose work it is to see the reality of the Sacrifice put through. One 
priest, in my hearing, called him a “T’ong-si” ( 3§ ).- This was 
the nearest Chinese word he could think of to make his office understood. 
One day this Agent will come to earth as the real Sin-Bearer, but when 
no one knows. 

The writer before now has been taxed with reading into the 
Ch’iang ritual ideas or meanings acquired from the Old Testament. 
But he assures the readers of the RecerDER that such is not the case. 
He himself has often been staggered by this sameness of thought on 
different parts of their ceremonial. His investigations have not been 
conducted in one place but in many. Everywhere there is unanimity 
of belief that it is the blood that atones for sin. Priests and laymen 
alike affirm this. The priest dare not approach “Abba Chee” unless 
by way of sacrifice.. Where the blood of sacrifice is shed, sin ceases 
to exist. To offer sacrifice. except for this essential purpose would 
make the priest merit punishment by death. 

Moreover, by a concession granted him in return for sympathy 
and help shown to the people the writer has seen their sacrifices three 
times and sat and watched everything minutely down to the priest 
taking home the shoulder of the victim for himself as Samuel the 
Prophet used to do. Worshippers must bathe their persons and wash 
their clothes before approaching the altar; and in eating the sacrifice 
may use unleavened bread only. These are facts, not inventions! 

The Ch’iang are a kindly, simple, hard-working race; they have a 
language of their own, though all know Chinese; they often wear hempen 
garments with lamb-skin vests or jackets superimposed in winter; live 
in two or three storied stone-houses with flat roofs; are loyal to each 
other and show higher morals than any of their neighbours; rarely do 
they forget a kindness, though they hate being called “Man-Tsze” or 
barbarians. Gratitude is one of their fine characteristics. Though shy 
and naturally suspicious of foreigners, a touch of kindness wins them 
every time. With regard to their religion they are most secretive and 
refuse to talk about it before outsiders. If questioned by such they 
purposely mislead the interrogater saying that they worship the god of 
the mountains, and that the White Stone is their p’u-sa or idol. The 
writer has sat among them and heard one and another laughing and 
relating how they have fooled others in this way. Even missionaries 
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have lived for years in their vicinity without suspecting the nature of 
their faith. 

When the writer. found his clue to their religion by the reading of 
local histories and discovered by travel among them what it is, he felt 
compelled to begin Christian work among them. He sent first a trusted 
Chinese helper among them who secured a number of enquirers. The 
reading of Genesis and Exodus went further than anything else in winning 
them. These were brought to Chengtu to our own home and given 
two months of Bible study. One was selected as companion preacher. 
Friends at home volunteered their private support. Thus the work was 
begun and has gone on. 

Every year in July-August a preaching journey has been taken 
among them. The use of simple medicines and healing methods gave 
me the passport to many a village and many a heart. Often in winter, 
groups of men have come to Chengtu to live with us. It wasa privilege 
to give them free board and watch their daily growth in grace and in 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

At Wenchuan the Wa-sze tribesmen live interspersed among the 
Ch’iang. During the Ming dynasty the Chinese brought. in this Nya- 
Rong speaking people as allies to offset the Ch’iang. The Wa-sze are 
Bon-lamaists. Their chiefs for hundreds of years have retained extra- 
territorial rights here, and the system still pays the Chinese. Our work 
has naturally been extended among these other tribes’ people. The chief is 
friendly though he once told me directly that his people had a religion and 
did not need another, and that I should go entirely to the Ch’iang who 
had no religion! Yet three hundred yards away from where he told me 
this, stands a Wa-sze temple full of obscene idols! 

We have now two centres or “Fuh-yin-t’angs” from which work 
is done. One is at Wenchuan and the other at Tongmenkou. At the 
latter a small church has been erected. We had a third at Weichow 


_ but an anti-foreign and anti-Christian colonel quartered a company of 


soldiers in it. These left the church an utter wreck. The only thing 
they did not remove was the mud-floor! 

The Chinese officials do not want the tribes evangelized. For China 
this is a bat-blind policy, yet there it is. Many consequently who have 
sympathetically heard the Gospel are afraid to come to church. This 
same colonel last year issued a printed notice warning all against the 
blear-eyed, big-nosed, pale-faced, yellow-haired and deep scheming 
British missionaries. His headquarters are at Songpan and this year 
missionaries were told no one was to go there. His General in Chengtu 
is very friendly to us, but in these days of loose authority he is powerless 
to control him. In one district the report came to me that the natives 
had been warned that whoever became Christian should have his taxes 
doubled. The magistrate at Monghsien some time ago secretly asked 
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the Chinese gentry of that place to drive out the C.M.S. people, but 
they flatly refused. A friendly Ch’iang told me it had been said that 
those who agreed with me to become Christians while on my itinerary, 
should be dealt with when I had gone; and if I persisted in preaching 
to the Ch’iang ways and means would be devised to deal with me. 

Nevertheless we are not discouraged. If God be for us, who can 
be against us? While a whole Bible is put into the hands of the people 
we need not fear. Persecutors only hasten their own destruction. If 
our numbers of Ch’iang Christians are not as yet numerous, the truth 
is being disseminated widely among their countrymen. . The work will 
grow. It is easier to preach the Gospel to them than to the Chinese. 
They have no difficulty in understanding what you mean when you say 
that “Christ was the Lamb of God who took away the sin of the world.” 
For you are talking their own religious language. One of the Christians 
has written a tract pointing out how their olden-time sacrifices have 
found their fulfillment in the work of Christ. It is interesting to watch 
their faces when we tell them that their “Je Dsu” is no other than our 
Jesus, only He came over nineteen hundred years ago and their fore- 
fathers did not hear of it. 

The hope is that in a few years time the Christians will be ready 
to assume the responsibility of evangelizing their own people. A race 
that has so heroically preserved the faith of its fathers for milleniums 
against hostile pressure on every side will surely, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, remain stauncfi to the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 

N.B. For further information on The Religion of the Ch’iang see the Journal of 
the Shanghai Royal Asiatic Society for 1923, or “The History, Customs and Religions 


of the Ch’iang” to be had from the writer, price 30 cents per copy. The Chinese work 
“Hou-Han-Shu” (#% gives a sketch of Ch’iang history. 


Some Mongol Nestorian Crosses 
P. M. SCOTT 


N August, 1929, three days before I finished some four months 

of famine work at Paotou on the north bank of the Yellow 

River, a hundred miles beyond Kueihua in Suiyuan Province, 

I had the fortune to buy from three dealers fourteen old bronze 
crosses, made to be worn on the body. Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, of the P. U. M. C.. 
also bought one at Kueihua. I took mine to Peking, where I was to 
spend a month and had the opportunity to consult books, archaeologists 
and historians. I cannot claim to have discovered these crosses, but 
I think I have uncovered for myself a good deal of their historical 
background. The crosses, of which the price asked by the dealers 
indicated that they had not attracted much attention hitherto, were 
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quite unknown to two archaeologists from Sweden and the British 


.Museum* and to every one I could find, except to Father Mostaert 


who is in Peking making a Mongol dictionary. The crosses were quite 
familiar to him at his Belgian mission station, nine days south of 
Paotou in the southern Ordos country within the bend of the Yellow 
River, though he has never studied their origin. He tells me that 
there the Mongols constantly dig them up, from old graves and else- 
where: they know nothing of their history but wear them on their 
girdles, especially the women, and use them with a lump of mud to 
seal up. doors. The Paotou dealers, who did not recognise them as 
Christian crosses but thought they must be some ancient characters, 
had told me they were found in the ground; one man, who had sold 
a specimen which he had, said they belonged to the Mongol Yuan 
dynasty, 1280-1368. 

The crosses are cast with very deep-cut designs, so that one ar- 
chaeologist suggested to me that they may have been inlaid originally 
with turquoise—of which there were mines near the Yellow River— 
or with enamel. Of the latter I have detected a few very uncertain 
traces. Their general design is a cross with the arms connected by a 
circle, fouf triangles, or other devices, They have various other de- 
corative features, some of which recur in two or more specimens. 
On some there is what might be called a trinitarian design, a circle 
with three straight lines radiating out from its circumference. On some 
others a sWastika, or an inverted one, and Thor’s Hammer also occurs; 
two of one and one of the other symbol are found together on the 
largest of them, with the odd one not in the centre but continuing 
the line of the other two. This point has a certain interest in connection 
with their original use. If the Mongols used exclusively, e.g., the 
swastika, and if all the crosses were found to have the reverse of 
that, it might be evidence that their original use was as seals. But 
neither this design, nor any of the others which I have named and 
listed for my collection give any such clue. They may always have 
been used as seals, but presumably they were originally just Christian 
ornaments. They have on the back a strong round or V-shaped loop, 
single or crossed, which seems to be more appropriate as a fastening 
for use of a belt or cord than as a handle for a seal. 

There is only one of my Paotou crosses which seems to have any 
resemblance at all to the famous cross on the Nestorian tablet at Sianfu 
and the less known ones at Fangshan in the hills southwest of Peking; 
though it has no circles on the ends of the arms, it has them in the 
angles between the arms, as the Sianfu cross, and, less distinctly, as 


*I now learn through these gentlemen that a few years ago a Peking art dealer had 
come bronze crosses from the Ordos country with him in Paris and sold some to private 
collectors and the Musée Carnuschi there. 
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one of the Fangshan crosses has. It seems to be a very ancient cross, 
The Nestorian mission at Sianfu was to the Chinese and came direct 
from the West. As will appear, these Paotou crosses belonged to a 
race from Mongolia in which Christianity was practically indigenous, 
and ore would therefore expect little connection with those other crosses, 
Nor have they any connection in design with a third type of cross 
which is carved on the Nestorian tomb-stones -found at Shih Chu Tzy 
Liang, about 70 km. NNW of Kalgan on the ox-cart road to Urga. 
I have had no opportunity of comparing them with pictures of the 13th 
and 14th century Nestorian crosses in the cemeteries of. Semiryechensk 
in Southern Siberia; but as Dr. Stewart in his “Nestorian Missionary 
_ Enterprise’ (p. 203) says, the heads of those crosses can easily be 
distinguished from the feet, they appear to be of a different type to 
my crosses, in which there is no apparent top and bottom. I hope 
some day to be able to compare mine with the Jesuit collection of 
Nestorian crosses at Siccawei, Shanghai. 
For the historical background of these crosses I have studied about 
a dozen works and articles. I have not béen able to get at the relevant 
first volume of Howorth’s “History of the Mongols,’ nor Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge’s “Monks of Kublai Khan.” But I got much help on 
the history and geography I needed from the Coluntbia University 
Press volume on those two Mongols of Kubla’s time; ((Montgomery’s 
| “YabaHaha III and his vicar, Bar Sauma;”) also from an article by 
3 the Very Rev. Dr. O’Toole in Bulletin No. 6 of the Catholic University 
4 of Peking. Yule and Cordier were of course invaluable with their 
“Cathay and the Way thither;” as also “Marco Polo.” 

These crosses undoubtedly belonged to the White Tartar or Ongut 
or Great Wall tribe of the Keraits. The Keraits, ‘when they were 
settied in northern Monogolia, had received the faith from Nestorian 
sources about 1007 under the leadership of their king, as our own 
Northumbrians received their faith under the leadership ‘of their King 
Edwin. When northern China was under the Chin dynasty of Nuchen 
Tartars, (1115-1260), the Ongut section of the Keraits had been 
forced by circumstances to move south, and gradually occupied the 
extreme north bank of the Yellow River, the Ordgs country within its 
great bend, and the country round Kueihua (cheng) or Kuku-(k) 
hoto (n), the Blue City, which owing to its earlier. name of T’iente 
(k) led Marco Polo and his Mongol guides to give the title of Tenduc 
to all that territory. Mahommedan and other races were in the land, 
but the Christian Kerait kings ruled it. 

a In Lamb’s “Genghis Khan” (p. 30) there is an interesting state- 
Ss ment that the Keraits, being of more Turkish than pure Mongol stock, 
s were more given to trade than the other tribes in Mongolian lands. 
That being so, the circumstances which led some of them to Tenduc, 
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or Suiyuan Province as the territory is now called, must have fostered 
their bent for trade or at least for getting wealth by levies on it. 
Kueihua is to this day a very great focus for the caravan trade with 
Turkestan in the west: and Tokoto or Toch’eng (=Tohsien) about 
fifty miles away, with its river port of Hok’ou, where the rapids stop 
the river trade down from Kansu and Thibet, was always a great 
mart till the railhead at Paotou tapped the raft traffic a hundred 
miles higher up. 

The Chin emperors charged the Onguts with the guardianship of 
the great Wall south of Kueihua. Out in Mongolia their Kerait con- 
federacy had helped Genghis in his early struggles for supremacy 
among the other Mongol-Tartar races. When his greater and his heirs’ 
victories had captured China, in memory of earlier help, the White Tartar 
kings of Tenduc enjoyed the hereditary right to inter-marry with the 
Mongol Emperors. It was their King George—who in 1294 at the 
court of Cambaluc or Peking joined the Franciscan mission under that 
lonely hero, John of Montecorvino, assisfing him at the altar and 
wearing his royal robes. His father, King Aibugqa, (“Ai pu. hua” 
in the Chinese dynastic records), had given generous provision for their 
pilgrimage to the West to the archdeacon Bainiel’s son Marcos, a member 
of his White Tartar tribe, who was so unexpectedly to become pope 
of the whole Nestorian Church from Baghdad to Peking, and to his 
companion, Rabban Sauma, the Mongol lnquist from Peking who 
was in 1287/8 to be envoy for Marcos, Yaballaha III, and for the 
Mongol king of Persia, seeking to raise the West from Rome to 
England for a last and joint crusade against the Moslems. 

It is very easy to believe that the Mongol Christians of those 
days were very elementary in their Christianity, as crude as the heavy 
drinking Anglo-Saxons of our own early Christian beginnings. But 
among the tribe that wore the crosses I have found there was undoub- 
tedly some real devotion. The spirit of the Christian homes from 
which came those two pilgrims, destined to so great promotion in the 
West; the record of the future envoy’s spiritual exercises in Peking 
and in her Western Hills; the attraction by which his fame drew down 
from the Yellow River to his cell the man who was to rise from 
being his disciple to become his Catholicos: the wonderful and lifelike 
account of their welcome by princes and people in that Tenduc church 
when they passed through Rabban Marcos’ home on their’ pilgrimage 
across Asia; the free use of scripture in Rabban Sauma’s record of 
their travels; their loyalty to one another in their reversed relationships ; 
and the simple piety of the devotion they showed in the sacred places 
which they visited in the Near East, at Byzantium or Rome, as well 
as the spirit in which their king’s heir, King George, a great soldier 
and a scholar, welcomed the fresh witness brought from the West by 
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John of Montecorvino, building a church for his new friends and their 
rites at his capital Tokoto on the Huangho,—all these things make 
one more than proud to have found such a link with the past as [ 
have found in these bronze crosses of a period between the: 11th to 
the 14th centuries. 

We have no history, I think, of the White Tartar Christians after 
the Ming Dynasty came in in 1368.* Some of the Kerait stock still sur- 
vive in those territories on the bend of the Yellow River. _ It is claimed by 
many that it is the coffin of Genghis Khan which Mongols to this day 
guard ard annually meet around in the Ordos country. Who knows 
but that modern missions in those parts may some day fird a link 
with the past in the hearts and beliefs of some of those. people and 
light a new torch among them? One of the finest Mongols to be 
found, who really cares for hiS people, is chairman to the conference 
of thirteen princes west of Paotou. I met him there with some of 
his teachers. In two schools which he conducts for the much neglected 
people of his race he is having the boys taught Mongol, Chinese and 
{nglish. That shows some trace of the educational spirit of those 
brighter days in Mongol history when kings were nursing fathers to 
their savage people’s faith, of which these crosses may remind us. 


*But see, “Cathay and The Way Thither” (Yule and Cordier) Vol. I, p. 178. 
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The Temples of Suifu 
D. C. GRAHAM 


URING the year 1928 the writer, with the help of two Chinese 
teachers, conducted a survey of the temples of Suifu. The 
objects were to ascertain the number of temples, the proportion 
of the temples that are Buddhist, Taoist, or Confucian, and 

the different kinds of gods, their frequency of occurrence, their powers, 
and their functions. | 

The city of Suifu is situated in the province of Szechwan, at the 

juncture of the Yangtze apd the Min rivers. It is a commercial center, 
much of its traffic being carried on in native boats or in steamers. It is 
the educational center of the prefecture, and is surrounded by a rich 
farming district. | 

In conducting the survey, numerous difficulties were encountered. 

The names of many of the gods have been forgotten, and of others only 
the names are known. A few of the priests were suspicious, and were 
unwilling to give inforniation about their idols. Some temples were 
occupied by soldiers who did not want strangers nosing around inside. 
“The gods in all the temples are alike,” they said. The map of Suifu 
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BETTER SEEDS FOR CHINESE FARMERS. 


The middle picture shows the results of drought-resisting kaoliang 
seed as contrasted with that from ordinary types as seen in the top 
and bottom pictures. All the seeds were planted in the village of Wang 
Ta, near. Fenchow, Shensi. The three pictures of the resulting crops 
were taken within a day or two of each other. 
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MONGOL NESTORIAN CROSSES. 
(See Article, “Some Mongol Nestorian Crosses.” Page 104) 
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is supposed to show all the temples, but some temples found on the 
map do not now exist, some large temples are not. on the map at all, 
and the names of still others have been changed. It has been impossible 
to achieve the original aim of accuracy, so that only general conclusions, 
those which are most evident, can be drawn from the survey. 

The temples vary in size from small, single rooms, to great buildings 
with kitchens, guest-halls, stages and platforms for theatricals, sleeping- 
rooms for priests and guests, and many large and small rooms filled with 
images of the gods. The number of images contained in a single temple 
varies from one to one thousand and forty-eight, there being a total of 
over two thousand and nine hundred. We have not listed numerous ser- 
vants, lictors. and demon-like creatures that are found in the ten divisions 
of hell in two different temples. 

According to our count, there are tev.theee temples. Of these, 
forty-nine are Buddhist, twenty-five are Taoist, two are Confucian, and 
two are owned by the Ru T’an (#@ f@), a religious sect which is 
named after Confucianism, but which follows in general the methods 
of Buddhists and Taoists. The remainder are uncertain. Ten temples 
are named after cities, districts, or even provinces in other parts of 
China from which their owners migrated to Suifu. These temples are 
used by their owners for worship, for cooperation in business, and for 
social affairs. Thirty-four temples are named after gods. Of these, 
the largest number, six in all, are named after Kuanyin, the Goddess 
of Mercy. Four are named after Wen Ts’ang, the God of Learning, 
and three each after Wang E, the god who controls rivers, boats, and 
river traffic, and Chuan Tsu, the Lord of Szechuan. Many temples are 
owned by religious societies which can dismiss Buddhist priests and 
engage. Taoist priests when they desire, and vice versa. There is evidence 
that some temples which were once Buddhist have passed over into the 
hands of the Taoists, and that others which were once Taoist are now 
in the hands of Buddhists. Most temples are only. one story high, the 
exceptions being Taoist temples which have a second story for the Jade 
or Pearly Emperor, and temples with two-story platforms and stages 
for theatricals. The temples and monasteries are not taxed, but their 
incomes are often appropriated by the military government. It seems 
to the writer that the dilapidated condition of many of the temples is 
due as much to the fact just mentioned, and to the frequent occupation 
of the buildings by soldiers, as to loss of faith in the gods on the part 
of the people. 

There are three hundred and thirty-nine deities that are merely 
attendants on the greater gods. Sometimes, but not always, they have 
the names of O Lan and Jia Shae. Generally there are two attendants, 
one on the right and the other on the left. Some gods have one male 


and one female attendant. 
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By far the most popular of the deities is Kuanyin, the Goddess of 
Mercy. She has a great, motherly, compassionate heart that seeks to 
save mortals from all hardships and calamities (% # ® #€), and to 
bring salvation to all people (3% 7 4 4). She can transform herself 
into any form that is necessary in order to achieve her work of succor 
and salvation. The pictures and statues of Kuanyin are among the most 
beautiful in Chinese art. She is found one hundred and thirteen times 
in the Suifu temples, more than twice as frequently as any other god 
or goddess, and is often found in homes, in shops, and in wayside 
shrines. 

Second in popularity is the Military God of Wealth ( # M&M if). 
Since riches bring with them all kinds of happiness and honor, they are 
sought by all. This god is found forty-five times. He is considered 
more efficient than the Literary God of Wealth, who is found eleven 
times, and is therefore more popular. 

The common conception seems to be that the T’u Dis (+4 48) or 
local gods, are not all repetitions of the same deity, but that they are 
the result of deifying many different individuals. Often a home or a 
temple or a shop has its own T’u Di. They are considered lesser deities, 
Their garments and hats resemple those worn by minor Chinese officials 
in the centuries before the Chinese Republic. There are many T'u Dis 
in the city which were not listed, for they were in shrines beside the 
city streets, or in homes and shops. | 

Wen Ts’ang P’usah (% B 3% &). the God of Learning, occurs 
forty-two times. He is worshipped by students and scholars, and aids 
them in their search for knowledge. His popularity is a testimony to 
the high regard which the Chinese have for education. 

There are forty images of Wang E ( $§), the boatmen’s god. 
In view of the fact that Suifu is a center of commerce, and that boats 
and steamers are the chief means of transportation, it is not surprising 
that the fourth place among the gods is held by Wang E. 

Kuan Shen Ren is popular as the God of War, and is worshipped 
by soldiers of all ranks. He is also worshipped by many civil officials 
and common people. He is found thirty-six times. His popularity 1s 
partly due to the fact that he is the patron deity of the secret societies, 
which are very strong in China. His life history exemplifies the ideal 
of brotherhood as held and practiced by members of the secret orders. 

The need of relief and protection from pain and disease is world- 
wide, and a study of the Suifu temples gives evidence that this need 
is strongly felt in West China. The Goddess Who Heals Smallpox 
and Measles 48), The Goddess Who Aids In Childbirth 
(@ A Yoh Wang =), the Medicine God, and the. god 
or Buddha with lamps who heals ( @R a #), occur frequently and are 
very popular. In addition there are the Yen Guang P’usah (fi ¥%)s 
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a goddess who heals eye diseases, Hua T’o (3 BE), who is worshipped 
by surgeons, the Shiao Tsai P’usah (7p 3 a goddess who 
prevents pestilences and calamities, and the Gieu K’u T’ien Tsen (2 ¥ 
K %%), the Heavenly Immortal Who Saves From Hardships, and 
heals diseases. Kuanyin and other deities may, also, on occasion heal 
those who are sick. 

One of the greatest desires of the Chinese people is for sons. Only 
sons can carry on the ceremonies of the ancestral cult, and women who 
have given birth to sons enjoy a higher social status. There are several 
gods and goddesses who enable the worshipper to secure the birth of 
sons. They are the Song Tsi Niang Niang (3% + i #2), or the 
Goddess Who Gives Sons; the Song Tsi Kuanyin (3 - ge #), 
or the Kuanyin who gives sons; the Kirin Song Tsi (gt ge 3% +), 
a strange, animal-god having a horn in the center of its forehead like 
a rhinoceros, who gives sons who will become great and famous men; 
Ch’i Lan Song Tsi, a lesser deity who bestows sons; and the T’u Di 
Song Tsi (++ #8 3% -), a local deity or earth-god who gives sons. 
There is a Chinese proverb which says, “Silver is dead treasure; sons 
are living treasure” BHR WBF BH W). 

Among the nature gods are found Shan Wang (jy =), the 
mountain god; a very old cypress tree that is worshipped as a deity 
(formerly there were two, but one fell down and has been partly made 
into images of gods and partly sold as medicine); Rih Guang (q 36) 
or sunlight, T’aiyang P’usah (-& PR 3 gE) or the Sun God, Yuehliang 
Pusah (Al or the Moon Goddess, Shui Mu (3k ff), 
goddess who controls water, T’ien Gong (# JZ), the Sky God, T’ien Mu 
(K ft). the Sky Goddess, Di Gong (#4 ZS) and Di Mu (HH fF), 
the Earth God and the Earth Goddess, Ho Shen (4& jp) and Yen Di 
Pusah ($8 ME), two different fire gods, T’u Dis (++ earth 
gods or local deities, T’ien Guan (3€ ¥¥), the Ruler of the Sky, Di 
Guan (#8 &), the Ruler of the Earth, Shui Guan (7x f), the Ruler 
of Water, The Thunder God Lui Shen (4 ##), the Lightning Goddess 
(2 WM), the Lord of Thunder (4% jg), the Goddess of the 
Northern Dipper the North Pole (jt fm), and the 
South Pole (jj )- 

A large number of the gods and goddesses are deified men and 
women who are supposed to possess remarkable power, wisdom, and 
virtue, and so are likely to appeal to the imagination of the people, 
arousing such emotions as reverence, awe, and admiration, and resulting 
in their exaltation to the status of gods. Many hero gods serve as 
patron deities of various occupations. 

In Buddhist traditions, Kuanyin and Amitabha rank almost equally 
as deities of compassionate mercy. One of the great vows of Amitabha 
is that not a single person who calls upon his name shall fail to receive 
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succor. It is, therefore, surprising to find Kuanyin so frequently in 
the Suifu temples while Amitabha occurs only eight times. There is , 
Chinese proverb, “Strict father, compassionate mother.”” The Chinese 
look upon the typical father as naturally somewhat strict and stern, 
and the typical mother as merciful and compassionate. The common 
neople, therefore, do not naturally conceive of the heart of Amitabha 
as compassionate like that of Kuanyin. Many travelers ori the country 
roads of Szechuan fear that demons may attack them and do them 
harm. To protect such travelers, there are many wayside shrines which 
contain local or earth gods(-+- T’ai Shan Shih Gan Dang (# 
Wx %) the T’ai Shan stone that dares, Lin Guan ( # ‘@), a fierce and 
efficacious god with an upraised club, Amitabha, and Kuanyin. Ip 
these shrines Amitabha is often a meditating or praying monk, with 
his hands folded as if in prayer. At other times he is a niao ya 
(##@ %) character, having, as his name implies, tusks. This character 
is often seen in the Chinese theatricals, and has doubtless been known 
to the Chinese for thousands of years. The writer secured three 
images of the niao ya character in the Han Dynasty tombs near Kiating, 
which are probably about two thousand years old. This niao ya 
character in China is invariably a fierce individual. In the wayside 
shrines of Szechuan, Amitabha, when he is a niao ya character, is a 
fierce god who frightens away demons. Occasionally Amitabha can he 
seen with opium smeared on his lips, showing that by some people he 
is thought to be addicted to the opium habit. It is not often that the 
characters meaning mercy or compassion are written on his shrine. 
To the common people of Szechuan Amitabha is not primarily a god 
of mercy or compassion. 

It will not be necessary to present a long list of conclusions. Ina 
very real sense, the names of the gods, a record of their frequency of 
occurrence, and such notes as to their natures and functions as could 
be gathered, will speak for themselves. | 


LIST OF THE GODS. 
Number of 


Name of the deity. images. 


1. Buddha, (%), There are eighty-eight Buddhas in the White Bends, 
and one thousand in the Chien Fuh Ssi, or The Monastery of One Thousand 
Buddhas. These are not all Sakyamuni, but they are practically all — 
Buddhas. There are many Buddhas besides Sakyamuni ia 1088 


2. Mere attendants on greater gods ( Hi re 339 


3. Kuanyin, the Goddess of Mercy, This deity came 
originally from India. In India and Tibet Kuanyin is a male god, a in 


China Kuanyin is almost always the Goddess of Mercy i 113 
4. The Military God of Wealth (RM W) .. Se 45 
5. Wen Ts’ang P’usah (X% & % BM), the God of Learning .. 7 42 


6. Wang E, (= #), The God of River Traffic. It is seldom that a 
boatman will began a river journey without first sgt — E. ” 
times of — he calls upon Wang E for help , 40 
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Name of the deity. Number of 
images. 


1 2 Di, ( ‘+ 3&), Earth God or Local Deity. Since any building may 
have a special T’u Di, and these are often in inconspicuous places, sometimes 
merely represented by characters written on red sheets of paper, it is likely 
that some of the T’u Dis in the temples were overlooked .. ea ise 


8. Kuan Shen Ren, (#8 @ A), the God of War. He is also called 
Kuan-Ti, (8 ##), and Kuan U, (Bi 4). He was a famous warrior in the 
time of the Three Kingdoms .. és 


9. Lui Tsu, (4% _*4), Lord of Thunder. He rules over the Thunder God 
cn his left and the Lightning Goddess on his right .. st ; 


10. Song Tsi Niang Niang, (3 if), the Goddess Who Gives Sons. 
This goddess is distinct from the Kuanyin who gives sons. She is generally 
found with the goddess who aids in childbirth and the goddess who heals 


11. Deo Ma Niang Niang, ( #% #§ # Wi), The goddess who heals 


12. Ti Tsang Wang, (3@ # 3). One of the chief rulers of hades. All 
the local priests consulted have asserted that Ti Tsang Wang and Muh Lien 
are one, and both are included in the above figures. It is evident that in other 
parts of China Ti Tsang and Muh Lien are different gods .. “a of 


13. Tsao Gong, (tt 2), or Tsao Wang, (tt 3), The Kitchen God. 
Every Chinese kitchen has a Kitchen God. He overlooks the home 
economy, cleanliness, and morals. Every year, on the twenty-third of the 
twelfth moon, he ascends to heaven and reports the conduct of the inmates 
of the home to the Jade (Pearly) Emperor... ; 


"14. Sakyamuni, (#% founder of Buddhism. He is greatly 
revered, but not very popular. He is commonly called “Buddha” .. “a 

15. Tsuei Sen Niang Niang, ( 4 the goddess who aids in 


16. Yoh Wang, (# 3), The God of Medicine. This is evidently a 
popularization of a medicine god brought over by the Buddhists from India 


17. Chuan Tsu, (Ji) &). The Lord of Szechwan. He is a special good 
of Szechwan Province and of the Szechwanese people .. ‘“ of Be 


18. Ran Den Fuh, (#&% ## 9%), The Lamp Bearer. If a person who is 
ill, after worshipping the god, lights the lamp on the body of the god 
Te to the place where the person is afflicted, the malady will be 


19. Wei To, (i BE),Protector of Buddhist Law. He has a battle club 
and wears armor. He is not so much a protector of temples as of Buddhist 
law or doctrines .. “a “a 

20. Lin Guan, (’#), Protector of Taoist Law. His name implies that 
he is an efficacious ruler. He has red beard and whiskers, treads with his 
right foot on a wheel of fire, and holds a battle club aloft ready to strike. 
His mouth is wide open as if in the fury of battle. He is the Taoist Wei 
To, protector of Taoist law, but to the common people he is a demon chaser 


21. Lao Tse, (% ¥), or Li Lao Guin,  @ #), founder of Taoism. 
He is worshipped by workers in gold, silver, copper, iron, etc., for whom he 

22. U Huang Shang Ti, #  #.), The Pearly Emperor. This god 
is placed by the Taoists in the second stories of temples (other gods are 
practically always on the first floor), in order to emphasize his superiority 
over the other gods. The word commonly translated “Pearly” really means 
jade. The word jade, however, is used figuratively, meaning very high, 
exalted, supreme. He is a supreme god to many Taoists, and the writer 
has been told by the Chinese that he means to the Taoists much the same 
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Name of the deity. Number of 
images. 


, 23. Ho Shen, ( #), the Fire God. He protects from fires, but also 
may be responsible for them if sins the are ree: 
deserve to be so afflicted ale 


24. Images of local deified priests. cutie oe Pe: of a temple 
is deified, and his image is worshipped in the temple which the founded. 
A priest, or even one of the laity, who is noted for Ris devotion, chanacter, 
or good deeds, or who has contributed a large sum of money for religious 
purposes, may be deified. A primary motive is commemoration, but the 
person is truly deified, and functions as a god . ne “a te a 


25. Shan Men T'u Di, (WP) 4: 3). These are local gods, lesser 
deities, whose function is to guard the temple doors. The terms Shan men, 
(i) P§), and shan bao men, (jl $€ PS), are often used to designate temples 


26. Song Tsi Kuanyin, (% the Kuanyin who Gives Sons. 
She carries a male child in her arms, and gives sons to those who pray for 
them. This is one of the many possible manifestations of Kuanyin .. se 


27. P’ushien, (## KR). He is often seated on an elephant, which is 
sometimes white. . is his seat is 
ei 


28. Wen Ts’ai Shen, (X & " ), Literary God of Wealth .. 
29. Rih Gong, (H &), or T’aiyang P’usah, (kK &). This is 


the sun god, evidently the deification sun. He a 
and holds a round disk in his hand . : ‘ 


30. Tseo Ts’ ang, (_ ™). A apes warrior in the time of the Three 


31. T’ien Kuan, (% ’8),. Ruler of Heaven .. 
32. Di Kuan, (3@ Ruler of the Earth .. 


33. Shui Kuan, (7k '®), Ruler Of The Weather. T’ien Kuan, Di Kuan, 
and Shui Kuan are generally grouped together and called The Three Rulers 


34. Lui Shen, (# #),. the Thunder God. This is the god who actually 
causes thunder. Lui Tsu, the Lord of Thunder, simply controls the Thunder 
God and the Goddess of Lightning. The Thunder God has a long, curved 
beak for a nose and a mouth and carries a hammer in his — —_ and a 
chisel in his left, with which he causes thunder ‘P uP 


35. Kirin Song Tsi, (Mt ® %& F), the Kirin Who Gives a In 
Szechwan Kirin is pronounced Lin. is to at the 
time of the birth of Confucius . 


36. Wen Shu, (xX #), the Buddhist God of Transcendent Wisdom .. 


the Western Paradise a 


38. Ma Fu, (& horsemen of Huang T are 
as celestial beings rather than as gods. 


39. Shuen Yuen Huang Di, (# @ & ot It is believed that he first 
taught the Chinese to make and to wear clothing. He is worshipped by tailors 


40. Confucius, (7, X #). He is represented only once by an image. 


written 

41. Yueh Liang P’usah, (A BH), the Moon Goddess. She holds 
a round disk, representing the moon, in her hands. is 
will cure children who have the earache .. ; 


42. Du K’ang, (4#t fi), the God of Brewers 
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Name of the deity. Number of 


43. Gieh Yin Fu, (4 #). He is the or 
guides the souls of the deceased to paradise 


44. Maitreya, or Mi Leh is — 
who is to come and save the world .. 


45. Fah Tsu Ssi, (# 3 His name that his hair 
is dishevelled. When he was cultivating the doctrine, he neglected his hair 
because of his concentration. Hence his name. He is a Buddhist deity 


46. Deo Mu Niang Niang, ( >} t%& % @'), or Deo Mu Gin Gioh. 
The goddess of the northern dipper. She is said to control the stars. She 
is worshipped and is believed to give assistance to fortune tellers .. 


47. Lu Tsu, (8 or Li Shuen Yang, &%:). Worshipped by 
those who make flower designs in gold, silver, and copper .. ea oa 


48. Tsao Mu, (tt #), the Kitchen Goddess. The spouse of the 

49. Guh Wang, (@& 4); the Grain God. Worshipped by rice growers 
50. Ch’'i Lan T'u Di, £ A who watches 

51. Goh Ong, (8 #®). Worshiposd by 


52. Yen Guang P’usah, (BR % 
A goddess who heals sore eyes... 


53 Lu Ban, #€). The patron pn of plasterers, stone 


masons, and makers of tiles and bricks 
54. Shen Long, (#? &®), God of Agriculture. Worshipped by farmers 


and restaurant owners. He wears leaves for clothing. He is one of the 
earliest Chinese heroes, who lived before clothing was made and worn 


55. Fu Hsi, ( #8). Wears leaves for clothing. An ancient hero 
who is supposed to have invented the eight figures, (A #). Worshipped by 
fortune tellers and geomancers. Fu Hsi, Shen 
Huang Di are generally found together .. 


56. Long Shae, *E). The god who The two 
characters in his name ‘mean “Dragon snake” ‘ be éa 


57. Ch’en Huang, - lay BZ). There are two licen containing this 
god, two for the prefecture, and one for the township. Each temple has a 
stationary Ch’en Huang, and a moveable Ch’en Huang which is used in 
parades during the great festivals. The Ch’en Huang is a magistrate in 
hades, corresponding to those of prefectures and townships in China 
to-day. When at death the souls pass from this world into the next, on the 
border of the next world their names are recorded by Ch’en Huang . 


58. Ts’ang Gih, (ff #4). Worshipped by manufacturers of paper 


59. Shih Ba Lo Han, (-+ A_% %), the eighteen Arhats or Lohans. 
The well-known group of eighteen Buddhist aa is ina 
now controlled by Taoist priests i 


60. Tsan Huang, ({@ £). Worshipped by cooks and caterers for feasts 


61. Da Mo Tsu Ssi, ( 3% Mf #4 4 ), Bodhidarma. Worshipped by 
[ize fighters. The twenty-eighth of the — who came to = 


at the time of the Emperor Wu-ti .. 


62. Ku'ei Shin, (% 4). He has a large Chinese pen in his hand. He 
is worshipped by scholars, whom he is believed to help achieve success. = 


pen is supposed to have power to expel demons .. 
63. Di Gong, ( 3& 4), Earth God .. 
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Name of the deity. | Number o 
images. 
64. Di Mu, (36 #), Earth Goddess ee 4 
65. T’ien Gong, (K 2), Sky Prince .. 4. 
66. Long Wang, 3), King of Dragons. He water rain 4 
67. U Liang Sheo Fuh, (4 # # #), Buddha of Endless Life .. 4 


me). At death he takes the soul away to 


hades_ for judgment, causing death by thus separating the soul 
from the body. He has opium smeared on is 
to be addicted to the opium habit .. ea 


69. Horses of Ch’en Huang, They: are not looked 
as gods so much as celestial horses . 


70. T’ien Mu, (X% %), Sky Goddess 


71. Thousand Armed Kuanyin, (= = BW #). This is another | 


manifestation of arms more — in 
helping people .. 
72. Tsang Fei, (#& R). An ancient hero noted for his bravery. He 
is worshipped by butchers 
73. Shiao Gong, (Mf 2). A very virtuous Kiangsi man ail has been 
deified and is worshipped by Kiangsi people ‘i 
74. Wives of U Er E, (# #% — @). U Er E often ‘ae two wives 
75. Huei Lan, (#€ f§). Worshipped by those who make bean curd 
76. Gi Gioh Shen (2% BS #) Chicken-footed God. Sometimes, like 
U Er E, he takes the souls of the deceased to hades for judgment ¥ 
77. Wives of the Chicken-footed God, ( BW & # ) 


78. Ts’ai Heo, #), or Ts’ai Ong, by 
and those who manufacture and sell paper ; 


79. Ch’iu Tsu, #1). Worshipped by hese 


80. Ma Wang, (8 of Horses. by those who 
raise or care for horses ; 


82. Di Mu, (3% #), Earth Goddess. Spouse of Di Gong .. 
“83. Shui Mu, (7k #§). Goddess who controls water .. 


84. Shan Shen T’u Di, ( 1 # + 3%@), a local mountain n god. Con- 
trols mountains, snakes, and wild animals .. 


85. Lo Tsu, (38 #1). Worshipped by 
86. Lo Tsu, (% Worshipped by cultivators of 


87. The Buddhist Trinity. There are three gods who are at the same 
time three and one. There are two such groups. In theory and terminology 
there is a strong resemblance to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity .. 


88. Hua T’o, (# r6). ne by oem, and by castrators of 
chickens and dogs ‘ 

89. Di Tsu, (i 4), Lord of the Earth. Worshipped by people from 
the Province of Hupeh 

90. Fuh Luh Ts’ai Shen, (ik & DE BP), a God of Wealth . 

91. Mencius, (% *K ¥). Tablets are used instead of images .. 

92. Sons of the Chicken-footed God, (BBWMRF).. 

93. Sons of U Er E, & FT) .. 

94. Sons of Ch’en Huang, ( M2 4) & TF) .. 

95. Wives of Ch’en Huang, (i @ 

96. Niu Wang, (4 3%), God of Water Buffaloes. Protects them 
and causes them to grow and become strong .. : i bs ie 
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Name of the deity. Number of 
images. 
97. Shih Er Yuen Gioh, (+ — me), or ). = 
Twelve Rulers of the Cyclic Year .. 2 
98. The Ten Presidents of The Ten. Gin of Hades. These are of 
Buddhist origin, and are found in the Buddhist hell . 2 
99. Beh E Kuanyin, (& #), Kuanyin in white 
in white garments , 2 
100. T’ai Tsi P’usah, ). The name a is a 
son of an emperor, an heir apparent. He is worshipped by actors .. 24 2 
101. Mong Tien, (2 4§). Worshipped by makers of pens .. 2 
102. Gieu Lien Tsen Guin, an immortal 1 
ty rice planters .. : 1 
104. Shen Mu, (# Holy Mathes 1 
105. Shu T'ien Guin, ® ). oficial worshipped by 
people from that province ‘ 1 
106. Han Lin, (% te). A If he is 
will be fewer suicides. Suicides are supposed to be caused by demons .. 1 
107. Ch’ih Shien Niang Niang, ( + fil @ #'). A group of seven 
“fairies” or saints. These goddesses are worshipped by weavers of cloth 1 
108. Gien Tsai P’usah, (‘@ @ He investigates peoples’ food 
and whether they are sincere or not re 
109. U Huang Shen Mu, mother of U Huang .. 1 
110. Group of three Arhats or Lohans, (= # & ) i 1 
111. Lan Gieh, Fete worshiggers to attain 
to long life es 1 
112. Beh Gieh, The North Pole. worshipper 
to attain to long life ne 1 
113. Lin Gi Miao Hua Tsen Reh, ( MA). A Taoist 
immortal 1 
114. Gane Te, (i Father of the great Wang, or possibly 
ang 
115. Si Tien K #). “The Original One,” 
worshipped by performers of the Tao Ts’ang ceremonies. A Taoist divinity 1 
116. Da U Wang, ( X & £), The Great King U. Opened up the 
Chinese rivers so as to off waters make 
possible 1 
118. Shiao Ho, (ai ™ ). Wore by magistrates, 
Said to have first originated laws .. | 1 
Ts’ao Ts’an, #). Worshipped 1 
120. Ts’ang (38 Wort by cloth makers 
runners 
121. Ma B). those care for 1 
daughters of the God of Wealth .. 1 
123. Fan Ong, &). Worshipped sell dishes 1 
124. Deo Ma Gong, (ii 2). heals 
measles and smallpox ... 
125. Shen Ms, A tablet to the Queen 


of Heaven 


of 
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Name of the deity. Number of 
126. She Hua P'usah, % or Tsang Gu Lao, W 
those music for a on tomtoms covered with snake 
in 
U “Ts'ang. (i God of the reli sect | 
Giao, used by the Duan Gong or geomancers, ( ct called 
: S s in the air, on the back of a ti 
in Buddhist and Taoist temples 1 
128. Shi Lih Shen Mu. BE #). “Worshipped those who 
cloth belts or strings which are used on straw sandals .. l 
129. Tsu T’ien P’usah, (3 K % HM). A group of twenty-f 
found once. They are worshipped nd robbers aaa are — : a 
robbers to steal with success . 7 
130. Lin Ghan Si Da Shuai, ereat officers 
under Lin Guan .. . 1 
132. Shan Tsen Da Fuh, (= ). Three called “The 
Three Great Buddhas” 1 
133. Si Da Tsen Ren, A), “The Four A 
group of four Taoist deities. While the Buddhists are inclined to call = 
gods Buddhas, the Taoists are likely to call them Immortals .. ii 1 
134. Tsen U Tsu Si, RM fp) . 1 
135. Shi T’ien Fuh Tsu, (Pa K # al) * 1 
136. Lui Shen P’u Hua ® Worshipped 
by rice planters .. 1 
137. Si Da T'ien Wang,  ). The four great Buddhist 
sky gods 1 
138. Ho Ho Er Shien. group two 
immortals who quarrels or that have 
arisen 
139. ewe Shen Tu Di, (RM 4), Dragon God Local God 
who Controls demons .. l 
140. Ma Shuai, (& fp), a 1 
141. Wen Shuai, (2 Mp), a civil officer 1 
Iu Fu Shin a ‘g). An of the right court in 
ades 
143. Tso Fu Shin Guan, fe An oficial in the left court 
in hades... 1 
144. Shan Wang. =), God. wild 1 
145. Beh Deo Shin Tsu, (Jt 2+ & #1), Lord of the Northern-Dipper .. 1 
146. Gieu K’u T’ien Tem, (& #). A 
saves from calamities .. 1 
147. Shi X). said to habs fire, but he is not the 
fire god 1 
148. Yin Fei ‘U Nu, of the Jade 1 
1 


149. U Giang U Nu, Daughter of the Jade Emperor .. 


150. Gao Hua Tsi P’usah, ft the God of This 
god is worshipped only by beggars, and is believed to enable beggars who 
worship him to beg successfully. It is evident that the image was originally 
that of a mendicant Buddha who became emaciated because he neglected his 
body in meditation and self-culture, and that its original significance has 
been forgotten. This deity has been as mane into a god. of beggars in 


order to meet another human need. 


151. T’u Di (+ ¥). A local deity or earth god who 


gives sons 
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Name of the deity. N —— of 

U Shi. who here once in vate of a 
gar 
153. Lao Mu, (4 “Old Mother. Another immortal who appeared 

in the form of a beggar 1 
154. Min Tsao Ho Sang, ( a). The name means “The priest 

Min Tsao” 1 
155. Ch'in E Da Wang, ( * ¥). A in ie T'ang Dyvasty 

who was once a yamen runner: worshipped by yamen runners 1 
156. Shu Li, (# e ). An official who acts as a sribe for Ch’en 

Huang in hades .. 1 
157. Ts’ang Sen Du. (& a + th). A *s deity who i is sid to lead 

the souls of the righteous, at death, to the happy land .. 1 


158. Fuh Mo Da Wang, ( REX =). vine three ‘faces. He is 
thought to control demons in hades .. 


159. Da Shi Tsi, (KX #H#). A Buddhist learning 1 
160. Shiao Tsai Fuh, Cm K ). A from 


calamities 
162. U Ong, (i& ®), God of Fishermen .. 
163. Liu Bi, (34 4). An emperor at the time of the Three Kingdoms 
164.. Gu Tsu, Worshipped by makes of Chinese ink 
165. Ch'ien Sheo Fuh, #). A Buddha with one arms 
166. Pi Lo Fuh, ( % @ 2, M#% ). A Buddhist god . 
167. Shui Fuh, (@ #), The Sleeping Buddha. The god is ina — 
position. People who desire sons steal quilts or pillows, or other articles, 


from this Buddha. This enables them to secure sons. ee the sons are 
born, the stolen articles are returned 


168. K’u Fuh, (% A Buddha who his body. 
much hardship, and became a: in — or in the search 


169. Wang Shui Kuanyin, (Mok A of 

the Goddess of Mercy, who looks after water .. a 1 
170. Ts’ong San Si, ($ # #)).’ A god who is a judge on the border 

of hades where the souls of the dead pass from this world to the next .. 1 
171. Hong Guin Penk, (2 Worshipped by makers of 


Rather than overburden the readers, the names of some of the 
gods, whose significance could not be ascertained, have been omitted. 
It should be born in mind that while a great deal of time has been 
spent on this survey, complete accuracy is not claimed. Sometimes the 
priests and worshippers themrselves did not have the desired information. 

The survey was not made too soon. As this article is being 
written, the streets of Suifu are being widened and modernized. Four 
large temples are being transformed into vegetable markets. Some of 
the images have been destroyed, and others have been crowded together, 
sometimes more or less broken to pieces, into small rooms. There is 
talk of making over into a public park several large, nearby temples, 
and of making others into arcades. 
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It will not be necessary to present a long list of conclusions. In a 
very real sense, the names of the gods, a record of their frequency of 
occurrence, and such notes as to their natures and functions as could be 
gathered, will speak for themselves. : 

The survey will at least show how intricately the religion of the 
common people of China is interwoven with the practical needs of their 
everyday lives. Our study of the gods of Suifu confirms the impression 
that the religion of the ordinary Chinese people is very practical, every 
phase of it having a part in the satisfying of some human need that jis 
felt to be important. Food, sex, childbirth, the securing of sons, long 
life, protection from diseases and from enemies, wealth, education, 
success in the many common tasks, salvation of the souls of the dead 
in the future world, these and other human needs are under the special 
care of the gods. 

Is it not also evident that deep down in the unsophisticated human 
heart there is a longing for something in the universe that responds 
intelligently and sympathetically to human needs, a longing that is only 
satisfied by a benevolent God who cares? 


Our Book Table 


THe Status OF SHANGHAI. Cuinc-t1In Hsta. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. 


$4.50, Shanghai currency. 


The Shanghai Municipal Council recently announced its intention of 
taking steps to increase the number of its Chinese membership from three 
to five. That is an interesting illustration of the statement in this book 
(page 149) that “there has been an evolution of the status of the C/unese 
residents (italics ours) in the Settlement.” That the Chinese should be 
thus related to a municipality on their own territory is an interesting 
incident of the unusual situation the treaty relations of foreigners with 
China have created by more or less chance development arising in foreign 
pressure. Naturally the author shows that the argument is futile (page 
150) that “treaties did not provide for active Chinese participation in 
municipal affairs.” But, he replies, “treaties never provided, (either) for 
a foreign municipality with powers of taxation, and police, nor a Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps, nor a foreign jurisdiction over a million Chinese popula- 
tion.” To refer to treaties thus cuts both ways. This volume shows, 
indeed, that much now characterizing Shanghai has just grown up. In 
an irenic and objective manner Dr. Hsia“ outlines this “evolution” and 
then makes a “Proposal” that offers a way out based on “perfect under- 
standing and agreement.” It is now becoming evident that the problem 
of Shanghai—“the crux of all problems between China and the Powers”—will 
have to be solved locally. That means, of course, some kind of cooperative 
government. To have a Chinese resident outline the approach to this in 
a spirit of cooperative sympathy promises that the problem will in time find 
a satisfactory solution. Noting, also, that most of the copious number of 
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quotations in this book, which give both sides, are taken from foreign 
writers, many of whom show sympathy also with legitimate Chinese aspira- 
tions for a cooperative franchise and government, one feels that both side. 
can meet one another more than half-way. In short the residents of Shanghai 
seem to have passed the point of pulling or pushing against each other 
and to have reached that where both Chinese and foreigners desire to work 
with each other. The details of this municipal working together still 
remain to be settled. But the rising desire for cooperative rather than 
one-sided government means progress, even though this may still emerge 
slowly. It means much, also, to have thoughtful Chinese residents of 
Shanghai publicly advocating an approach to municipal problems that includes 
the expectation of vital contributions being made thereto by their foreign 
fellow-residents. Shanghai thus promises to become a “bold experiment” 
(page 157) in international cooperation even though it rightly gives up 
its aspirations to become an “Independent Republic” (page 24) and passes 
in time under the legitimate sway of the Chinese. 


Tue Curna Year Book, 1929-30 (Twetrtn Issue). Edited by H.G.W. Woonueap, 
Tientsin Press, Limited, Tientsin, China. 


How can one describe briefly an encyclopaedia? On 1,200 closely packed 
pages this annual makes available many facts on the manifold aspects 
of China’s changing situation. It is not simply a reprint of former articles 
and issues. The greater part of this issue is composed of newly written 
material. Here are a few of its informing parts. The latest information 
available on China’s modern government system is given. China’s civil 
wars, as occuring during 1927-1929, are reviewed. Recent new treaties, 
trademark laws, strikes, the story of the Kuomintang, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway dispute, developments in Mongolia, an “‘Who’s Who” of several 
hundred prominent Chinese, tariff, cost of living—these are some of the 
complex aspects of life in China which are dealt with. We are glad to 
note that the sections on Protestant Missionseand Medical Missionary Work 
have been rewritten and brought somewhat up-to-date. Like every such 
annual this one suffers from the rapidity with which conditions are changing 
in China. Yet most of it provides insight into what are still aspects of 
current movements and reforms. That here and there facts may vary 
somewhat from what is recorded in this volume is inevitable where such 
a large territory and so many and intricate problems are concerned. It 
is evident, however, that the Editor is striving year by year to increase the 
worth and reliability of this Year Book. Every school library and mission- 
ary headquarters should have a copy available for reference. 


oe New Curxa. No Yonc Park. The Stratford Company, Boston, Mass. 

Of the making of books on China there is no end, because her long 
past, her intricate present and still undetermined future make together a 
soil fertile to the growth of all kinds of opinion. In consequence China 
suffers from a plethora of superficial interpreters and a deficiency of 
factual light. This book, though it contains much of interest and value, 
falls within the outside pale of the former class. It is, in general, a colla- 
tion of opinions, sometimes conflicting, and usually not very recent. Most 
of the source material, listed at the end of each chapter, was written out 
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of China. One feels that the author, being himself somewhat out of touch 
with actual conditions in China, is over-dependent on second-hand informa- 
tion. At times, for instance, somewhat acid comments on Christianity jn 
China are utilized and then in other places the attempt is made to express 
appreciation thereof. To say, however, that Jimmy Yen (page 75) is 
“a typical Chinese Christian with a twist of meaning in his mind” jis to 
indulge in a somewhat cheap kind of satire. The author seems rather fond, 
also, of swinging big statistics around but does not seem to recognize the 
limits of the statistical interpretation of China. He speaks (page 66) of 
80,000,000 students enrolled in Chinese schools. This enormous fingure 
may be due to a superfluous cipher; if not it is an instance of reckless 
figuring. China may have about 8,000,000 children in school out of a 
possible school population of 43,600,000. Feng has not, of course, (page 
61) yet “disappeared” from “domestic politics,” a statement probably due 
to an over-ready prophecy based on a situation prevailing when it was 
written. To say (page 52) “there is no exploiting class in China” is to 
make a wish the father of a statement. Then, too, the writer likes superla- 
tives. One instance is the statément (page 55) that the “voice of the 
people unanimously (italics ours) praised the new regime.” Lack of the 
latest information is seen in the attribution of (page 85) 1,500 miles of 
modern highways to China. There are twice that number of miles with 
an equal mileage projected. To say, furthermore, (page 99) that “fifteen 
precent of all (China’s) factory workers are children under twelve years 
of age” seems to be an unnecessary exaggeration. The latest study states 
that in Shanghai about five per cent of mill workers are children with very 
few under twelve years of age. Such divergencies from statistical accuracy 
do not, however, detract from the value of the book as an illustration of 
how many Chinese are trying to understand and interpret their own country 
and people. That it shows a bias in favor of China is to say no more 
than that the Chinese are quite human. To admit that its opinions do 
not always gear into each other is to say no more than that the author 
needs to think through more carefully what he knows of China. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. H.G.W. WoopHeEAp. Tientsin Press, Ltd., Tientsin. 


The writer of this emotional pamphlet admits (page 55) that “consular 
jurisdiction will have to go”—some time! But he gives us “The Case 
against Abolition”—until the last possible moment !—in the strongest avail- 
able words. He has gathered the worst and put it together in support of 
his nervous fear. as to what will happen if this frayed political expedient 
disappears. Those who are motivated by the same fear will approve of 
his often biting and sometimes speculative statements. There are many, 
however, who would like something more constructive. They recognize, 
as the author does not, that the unfortunate events chronicled against the 
abolition of extraterritoriality have happened while it is still assumed to 
be in operation. Whether the situation would get worse when it ceases 
to be even technically in existence, as the author assumes, is something that 
only experiment can prove. Some at least feel that any kind of an ex- 
perimental risk would be better than continued effort to hold onto this old 
political expedient. The actual situation seems to be moving in the direction 
‘preferred by this last and minority group. The Capitulations in Turkey 
were allowed by the Powers to disappear because they did not consider 
the “interests involved worth fighting for” (page 50). The likelihood of 
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a fight with China over extraterritoriality is quite remote, partly because 


China could not make it. In China, however, the “interests involved” 
seem hardly worth even a sustained moral st le against the growing 
desire of the Chinese people to get rid of this senile ee We note, 
furthermore, that though the rights of foreigners in Turkey are not as 
fully safeguarded as they deem essential, their worst fears anent the 

sing of the Capitulations have not been realized. The same thing 
will probably be true of China. It would look, therefore, as though the 
legitimate desires of foreigners in China for protection of life and property 
must be met otherwise than by holding onto an outworn and, on the 
showing of this pamphlet, ineffective expedient. For that reason we should 
prefer something more constructive than this burning appeal for retention 
thereof purports to be. As reference material for arguing that the situa- 
tion should not be changed too rapidly this pamphlet has some value. But 
it sounds like the despairing wail of one who knows that ere long his 
position will be untenable. 


THe Paciric AreA: AN INTERNATIONAL Survey. Grorce H. BLakester. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Gold $2.00, 


This is a carefully documented historical survey of Pacific problems 
and relationships, mainly political and economic. All the most recent 
diplomatic utterances bearing thereon are given as appendices. To read 
it is to see these intricate issues through a quite dispassionate survey and 
evaluation of them. Nevertheless it sounds a note of fairness and sympathy 
with China which, amidst the many windy diatribes often aimed at her, 
is quite refreshing. The first sentence of the book makes an admission we 
do not recall reading anywhere else. “Foreigners of many countries enjoy 
today in China exceptional rights (italics ours) which Chinese do not 
enjoy in other lands.” The usual claim is that foreigners in China are 
only seeking what Chinese enjoy in other countries. It is, of course, 
these “exceptional rights” that the Chinese are now trying to take out of 
their relationships with western peoples. This is the crux of the existing 
political situation. The ramifications of this particular problem and all 
others are carefully. analyzed, both sides of each particular issue being 
set forth. The Manchurian issue is, naturally, looked on as the nub of 
the Sino-Japanese problem which may, unless it is cut out, develop into 
something serious for others than the two parties directly concerned. To 
read this book is to realize that China has gradually changed from an 
attitude helplessly submissive to the demands of foreign powers, to one 
wherein she is gradually articulating her own will and making it felt in 
the chancellories of the world. China’s present demands for political equal- 
ity and reciprocity can only be couched in terms of moral sanctions. 
Nevertheless the world powers are changing their attitude to China in 
tesponse to China’s new determination. For instance “the leading Japanese 
(page 490) regard” the Twenty-One Demands “as unfortunate.” In general 
one may say that China’s international relationships are in process of being 
improved on the basis of a new international attitude. Eight of twenty- 
four concessions have been returned to China and tariff autonomy has 
heen achieved. Nineteen twenty-eight also saw the making of eleven new 
treaties, not all mentioned in this book. Space permits of only one other 
reference to its contents. It is stated (page 67) that “American investments 
in China of a philanthropic, educational and missionary character are es- 
timated to exceed by some $10,000,000 (gold) the investments for business 
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—— Since, however, an American group purchased for ®81,00,000 
the Shanghai Municipal Electric Light and Power Plant this statement js 
no longer true. A footnote gives the estimate of $78,000,000 (gold) for 
“American investments in China for hospitals, schools and missions.” In 
F any event it is still probably true that, as stated by Dr. Sze (page 67). 
_ Americans have so far put into China “more money as gifts than American 
business (has) ever taken out of China as profits.” To this extent Amerj- 
can idealism has wielded a larger influence in China than its business 
interests. This situation appears likely to be reversed ere long. To mis- 
sionaries this item will be of special significance. All of those who desire, 


however, to understand their relation to changing China-should read this. 


survey carefully. 


SHEN Ssu-cuvuanc. National Committee Y.M.C. A. 


This book is a translation of Canon Streeter’s famous “Reality,” and 
the translater plainly brought both verve and pertinacity to his task. 
Apart from the two appendices the original book is reproduced chapter by 
chapter, sub-division by sub-division, about 300 pages making 384 pages 


in the Chinese. The headings are all clearly marked, and Canon Streeter’s 


fascinating introduction is given in full—a sign of the times, for thoughtful 
people in China are today as interested in the genetic influences and the 
personal experience’ which lie behind a writer’s thought as in its considered 
expression. 7 | 

The style gives clear indication that the translator had a very high 
ideal before him. Having a fine command both of English and of modern 
Chinese style, he set himself to make the work Chinese, not translation-ese. 
He must be congratulated on many successes, but also be condoled with on 
a number of failures. It looks as if he found, after digesting his author, 
that he must translate at a considerable pace in order to maintain the living 
flow of the author’s mind. That is wholly admmrable as a method, and 
the reader undoubtedly reaps the benefit of it here. On the other hand 
the method calls for equally intensive work in the matter of revision. It 
is this that we could wish had been more exhaustively carried out. Further, 
we should like to suggest for all translations aiming as high as this one, 
that where a whole sentence is omitted, there should be some recognized 
indication such as...... Mr. Shen has done this in one place, but not in 
others. 
Canon Streeter’s book has proved of great. value in Western Christ- 
endom. He had to fight through long years for his faith and at no time 
did he shirk any problem. That he has won through triumphantly is not 
merely of personal interest: the nature’ of his victory is indicative of the 
turn of the tide in the West. The religion of our Lord is not laid low by 
- the natural sciences or by historical criticism, as so many voices have 
proclaimed. These voices are loudly heard in China now, and this transla- 
tion will be a boon to many who are concerned to know what such voices 
are really worth in the realms of honest enquiry. : 


ScIENCE AND THE UNSEEN Worip. ArtHuR STANLEY Eppincton. The Swarthnore 
Press, Ruskin House; 40 Museum St., W.C.1, London. 1/6 net. 


This small book, which contains the Swarthmore Lecture for 1929. 
should certainly be read by all those acquainted with Dr. Eddingtons 
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“The Nature of the Physical Universe” and also by all who desire to know 
how this “expert” in astronomy finds a basis for religious faith after 
acceding all possible to present-day results of scientific research. “Matter,” 
he says, “and all else that is in the physical world have been reduced to a 
shadowy symbolism.” There are, however, “parts of our personality which 
are not measurable by symbols any more than you can extract the square 
root of a sonnet.” There is an unseen world the symbols cannot explain. 
“Mind is the first and most direct thing in our experience; all. else is 
remote -inference.” “Consciousness. (however,) is not wholly, nor even 
primarily a device for receiving sense-impressions.” It reaches something 
as real and more important than that described by the “shadowy symbols.” 
Even “science is no longer disposed to identify reality with concreteness.” 
Naturally, “We have to build the spiritual world out of symbols taken 
from our own personality.” “The significance of the spiritual world is 
(therefore,) in the feeling of a personal relationship” which allows, of 
course, for the recognition, in some sense, of a personal God. “Religion 
for the ‘conscientious seeker is not (therefore) all a matter of doubt and 
self-questionings. There is a kind of sureness which is very different from 
cocksureness.” In the above we have tried to suggest the gist of this 
illuminating lecture. None who read will fail of spiritual enrichment 
thereby. 


Correspondence 


Manichaeism. stones” and “bethels” abound; 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr:—I was much interested 
in the article on Manichaeism in 
your July, 1929, number, and like 
our old friend Oliver would appre- 
ciate more. A few questions might 
induce your author to satisfy my 
curiosity. For instance: 

(a) Did stone worship or litho- 
latry enter into the worship of the 
Chinese converts to that interesting 
heresy? Cumont claims that an- 
imated stones was a doctrine per- 
petuated by Manichaeism (Oriental 
Religions, Pg. 244). 

(b) Was white in garments or 
stones particularly venerated ? 

(c) Is there any direct proof 
that tribal leaders. influenced by 
Manichaeism left remnants of their 
iollowers in western Szechwan, say 
hetween 700 and 1000 A.D.? 

I am asking these questions be- 
cause in the West “animated 


white is the sacred colour; and 
princes speak of a _ mysterious 
“White Religion” before the ad- 
vent of “Black Lamaism” or 
Bonism. The region, also, was 
certainly affected by the Tibetan 
invasions during the T’ang Dyn- 
asty; and no doubt less directly 
by the Uigur tribes who were at 


one time allies of the T’ufan. 


Yours very sincerely, 
J. Huston Epecar. 


Poverty and Population. 
To the Editor of 
| The Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Sir:—I am gathering ma- 


terial on the problem of poverty 


and overpopulation in China, and 
I would greatly appreciate it if any 
of the readers of the CHINESE 
RECORDER could give me first hand 
information bearing on this topic. 
Most missionaries have observed 


4 
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cases of extreme poverty and suf- 
fering, particularly in famine years, 
which would be invaluable in the 
consideration of this most serious 
roblem. I would be particularly 
interested in any _ information 
about size of families and infant 
mortality, birth-rates, etc. 


I am, 
Yours most sincerely, 
MAXWELL S. STEwanrt. 


Yenching University. Peiping West, 
China, December 15, 1929. 


The Ministry. 
To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In the December 
(1929) number of the REeEcorpeER, 


[ February 


in the opening paragraph of a 
paper on “Preparation of an Ade. 
quate Chinese Ministry”, I was 
surprised to read the following 
sentence :—“The first missionary 
conference in the early nineties of 
the last century considered that it 
was not necessary to make provi- 


sion for educating a ministry, etc.” : 


The first missionary conference was 
held not in 1890, but in 1877. At 
that conference at least one paper 
was read on the importance of 
educating a native ministry. And 
reports were submitted from the 
South Fukien church telling of men 
who had been educated in the 
Theological College at Amoy, and 
who at that time had already been 
ordained as ministers over self- 
supporting congregations. 
Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 


> 


The Present Situation 


LITERATURE MOVEMENTS IN CHINA 


In the field of literature, subtle forces are at work laving siege to the 
student mind of China. If one were to take an afternoon stroll on Satur- 
days and Sundays on Foochow Road in Shanghai, he would see eager 
throngs of students ransacking the bookshops for their favorite literature. 
What are the general characteristics of this new literature which has such 
a vogue among students today ? . 

The literature of ten years ago emphasized democracy, the scientific 
spirit and individualism. This was followed by a brief period in which 
love and romanticism were the fashionable topics. But in the last year 
or two other trends are in the ascendancy. These may be summarized as 
follows: (1) The new literature is distinctly proletarian in nature: its 
essays, stories, poetry and art all depict the life and problems of the 
proletariat. (2) Instead of individualism, collectivism is being emphasized. 
(3) The faults and weaknesses of the bourgeois are mercilessly exposed and 
criticised. (4) Its main tendency is towards realism. (5) The whole spirit 


of this new literature is, therefore, one of revolt against existing conditions. 
The leading groups which are actively propagating this new literature 
are as follows :— 
I. The “Yu Sze” Group. This name has no particular meaning. 
It was adopted by the group at random. 
Lu Hsin and Chow Tsoh Ren. 


Its most prominent writers are 
Their recognized organ is known by the 
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same name, “Yu Sze.” Much of their writing is satirical in character. 
For example, the “Cry,” a collection of short stories written by Lu Hsin, 
is a portrayal, in a satirical vein, of contemporary life in China showing 
up its crudity, backwardness and outworn conventions. One story especially, 
entitled the “Biography of Ah Q,” is widely known in China and has 
since been translated into several other languages. In literature, the “Yu 
Sze” group stands for rationalism and humanitarianism; but its expression 
in art is often cold and impersonal. The chief point of attack by the group 
is the traditional thought-life of China, its processes and content. 

I], The “Hsin Yueh” (New Moon) Group. The leaders in this group 
are mostly returned students from Great Britain and the United States, the 
best known among them being Hsu Ts Mo, Liang Chi Chiu and Hu Suh. 
This group looks at life as a whole and its avowed purpose is to emancipate 
and transform life through right thinking. It attacks with severity those 
who worship only beauty or gold in life and those who are inclined to be 
pessimistic or dogmatic. Robustness of thought and dignity of life are its 
two watchwords. : 

III. The “Hsiao Sho” (Fiction Writers’) Group. This group ex- 
presses itself almost entirely through the “Short Story Magazine”; hence 
is name. Its chief characteristic is its profound dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions, especially the political. Through the medium of short stories 
and translated works, mostly from contemporary Russian literature, it seeks 
io express in a realistic way some of this dissatisfaction. 

IV. The “Chwang Tsao” Group. The term “Chwang Tsao” means 
“creative.” The purpose of this group is to create through propaganda the 
conception of class warfare; to overturn the existing social order and set 
up in its place a proletarian society. Its philosophy is materialistic and its 
point of view proletarian. Its publications portray the actual life, attitudes, 
emotions and spirit of the proletariat of China. Its official organs are the 
“Sun,” the “Literary Critic,’ and the “Chwang Tsao Weekly.” Since this 
group is akin to the Communists, its publications are under government ban. 

Tremendously diverse influences are, therefore, bombarding the mind 
of the Chinese student of today. When making the study of this literature, 
| was struck by the fact that in this front line of up-to-the-minute literature, 
publications by Christian groups are conspicuous by their absence. It re- 
quires only a cursory visit to these new bookshops in Shanghai to convince 
ome of the truth of this statement. This is not due to the lack of good 
literature put out by Christian groups. But we are living in a time when 
anything labelled “Christian” simply does not get before the non-Christian 
reading public. Does this not indicate that a change of tactics is urgently 
needed in the production and marketing of Christian literature ? 


1. & 


SHANTUNG CHURCH TAKES BOLD STAND 


The church connected with the English Baptist Mission in Shantung 
has just taken a bold and unflinching stand in connection with the re- 
gistration of schools under the present Chinese Government educational 
regulations. 

This has been a burning question for years and has been the subject 
of prolonged discussion and of much correspondence with the home society. 
A deputation visited China last spring to investigate and come to a 
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decision. They met the leaders in the church here who advocated re. 
gistration under the then regulations which allowed religious worship 
amd instruction on a voluntary basis. The Chinese Christians held that 
the Christian character and purpose of the schools could be maintained 
under these regulations, and at last the home society agreed to register 
under this basis but under no other. 

Meantime, in August, 1929, the Government changed its former re. 
gulations and forbade religion in any schools below senior middle school 
grade. This was taken up with the central Government in Nanking but 
the obnoxious regulations were upheld and confirmed. | 

The annual meetings of that section of the Church of Christ in China 
connected with the English Baptist Mission, were held in Tsingchowfu, 
and the whole question was gone into in view of these new regulations 
and the decision of the home society which supports these schools by its 
sacrificial gifts. 

The Chinese Christians, man after man, stood firm for religious wor- 
ship and instruction in the schools and were solid against any further 
concessions to the Government. It was clear to all that we had reached 
an impasse. The church had come to the parting of the ways, and when 
the issue, so long debated, was once seen in its implications the Chinese 
themselves stood firm and resolute, and though themselves ardent patriots 
refused to yield to the new demands. It was a great moment in the 
history of the church, and it is matter for humble gratitude that without 
hesitation the church came out uncompromisingly on the side of Christ, cost 
what it may. A Reorganization Committee was appointed to devise means 
of converting the schools into something different which will not be called 
“schools” in the technical sense, but will make religion central and supreme 
and vocational and will aim at raising the low economic level of the rural 
church by training of a practical sort along the lines of home industries 
and improved agriculture. It will take time to work out details, but 
these are to be the governing principles, and whatever is substituted for 
the present system must take care to avoid government control or inter- 
ference. | 

This action involved suffering for those who took it. The boys and 
girls in the Tsingchowfu boarding schools and their teachers resisted the 
change. Members of the Reorganization Committee met the school boys 
and had a stormy interview of five hours with them, when they were 
cursed and reviled and threatened with personal violence. And a whole 
session of the Assembly was devoted to hearing patiently what the school 
and teachers had to say, but all without avail. The Assembly was broken 
up by force with disorder and confusion. Our own pupils, reinforced by 
several hundred yelling government students, attacked the meeting, tore 
up the minutes and records, the Bibles and hymn-books in derision, seized 
and bound several members of the meeting and led them captive to the 
local “Tang-Pu” or Soviet, where they were detained till rescued late 
at night by the personal intervention of two missionaries. 

The schools have since been closed and the committee will shortly 
get on with the work of reorganization. It was felt that the last possible 
concessions had been made and that the time is ripe for a final stand on 
behalf of religion, | 

Those pupils who wish to enter the national system of secular educa- 
tion and go up the ladder step by step with a view to employment i 
government schools or official positions will of course be absolutely free 
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to do so, and the church will henceforth concentrate its efforts on the 
many hundreds of youths in its ranks who cannot and will not avail them- 
selves of the government system. | 

This stand has cleared the air. It has shown our church to possess 
real grit. It has known the hour in which to make a positive stand for 
Christ and to call a halt to all temporizing and vacillating compromises 
which lead one nowhere. It has chosen to suffer the reproach of Christ 
as a matter of principle and conscience. Relations between the Chinese 
church and the foreign missionary were never closer or more cordial. 

At Chowtsun on Christmas Day the service was broken up by a mob 
of factory, hands incited by “Tang-Pu,” and forms, communion table, 
glass, cross and all fittings were smashed up, and damage, to the extent 
of some $2,000, was wantonly done in a few moments. This affair appears 
to have no connection with the student row in Tsingchowfu. Other 
Christian centres were also molested om Christmas Day. 

It is hoped that the bold stand taken by the Shantung church may 
encourage others exposed to similar difficulties. : 


E. W. Burt. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


The Institute of Pacific Relations, as was revealed at Kyoto, 1929, 
is justifying itself in meeting the need for an unofficial, voluntary or- 
ganization to study the common interests of the Pacific peoples. The 
work being done by its staff of specialists, as published between and in 
connection with the conferences, justifies its existence. This printed 
material varies in value, and there is too much rather than too little. Yet 
some of it provides basic facts upon which intelligent opinions may be 
formed. Without doubt the work of these specialists will increase in 
value as time passes; yet already some worthwhile contributions have 
been made. Emphasis has been directed to providing facts rather than 
opinions, to accuracy of statement rather than to sensational gener- 
alizations. It is only in the light of facts that the problems of the Pacific 
area can be solved. | 

The three conferences so far held have been a practical demonstration 
to the world of how laymen, non-officials, can meet and discuss with 
candor and goodwill the most difficult and sensitive international situations. 
The discussion of the Manchurian situation at Kyoto is in point. When 
it was first proposed to disouss Manchuria certain of the Japanese de- 
murred, claiming that the issue is one that concerns principally Japan and 
China, and that, therefore, there is no necessity for taking it before a 
conference in which all Pacific countries are represented. The Chinese 
representatives insisted, however, that the Manchurian issue is one that 
concerns all Pacific peoples and that it comes within the program of the 
Institute. The Japanese delegates finally yielded. In consequence the 
question of Manchuria was discussed from all angles. There was manifest 
a wide difference of opinion—there could be no agreement; but it was 
not necessary to have agreement in order to fulfil the purpose of the 
Institute which is to bring out all such issues into the open, shed all 
available factual light thereon, and provide a platform for friendly dis- 
ogee thus making it possible for those who differ widely to understand 
each other. 
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The conferences of the Institute afford one of the best methods of 
inyplementing the Peace Pact, now one of the great concerns of the world, 
The secret of the effectiveness of the work and conferences of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is that it is organized on the voluntary basis 
and is non-official. The members of the governing conymittees and the 
delegates at the conferences do not represent particular organizations nor 
their respective governments. The world has reason to doubt the ability 
of diplomats, representing directly their governments, to bring peaceful 
adjustments to political or other issues. A diplomat must perforce k 
in mind the constituency he represents: and whether he acts selfishly or 
unselfishly his actions are watched suspiciously. Many feel that the greatest 
weakness of the League of Nations is that it is organized as, or at least 
has become, a council of diplomatic representatives. Whether this is 
true or not, at least we can see that the conferences of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations are a demonstration of a plan tending to world peace 
and understanding which other areas of the world might use to advantage, 

China was ably represented at the conference. Her delegation in- 
cluded representatives from as far north as Harbin, as far south as Canton, 
and as far west as Hankow and Changsha. It included business and pro- 
fessional men, teachers, college presidents, secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. 
and others: also, six women. The representation had to be confined to 
those who could speak English, that being the official language of the 
conference. It could not include men in official life. When one considers 
these limitations and the difficulty that busy men find, at this time in 
China, in getting away from their responsibilities for the month required, 
he feels that the criticism as to the make-up of China’s delegation at 
Kyoto is unfair. It is true that China does not have as many men trained 
in attendance upon, international conferences as other countries, but with- 
in the past few years the number has increased and will doubtless grow 
rapidly during the next few years. 

The main topics of discussion at Kyoto were extraterritoriality and 
Manchuria, in both of. which China appeared as the complainant. In 
regard to these issues the Chinese delegation could not help but be 
weakened by the fact that at the time of the conference their country was 
divided. Probably such an eventuality was not foreseen when the sub- 
jects for the conference were settled upon. Notwithstanding this handicap, 
however, the Chinese delegation was successful in putting before the 
conference the facts as known to them. The presentation at Kyoto 
represented months of work on the part of the experts, of whom, we 
might say, only a few have so far been developed. It represented the 
most thoroughgoing study that any group of Chinese have so far made. 
For the first time in the history of the Manchurian issue, groups of 
students went to the three provinces to study the situation on the spot. 
The presentation of the issue of extraterritoriality, we are assured, was the 
best that any Chinese group has made in any previous conference. This 
education as to the facts among the Chinese delegates themselves 1s 
considered by some to be worth all that the conferences have cost. It 
was an advance on previous gatherings. China has reason to take pride 


The Institute could, of course, be improved in various ways. First, 


by placing more emphasis upon the economic and cultural, and less 


upon the political. These are more fundamental and reach more to the 
heart of the situation. They afford a wide range of problems that 
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have not yet been much explored. Second, by securing more repre- 
sentative delegations. As is the case with the Williamstown Institute 
it is difficult to secure the attendance of men of influence except for short 
periods, except in the case of college professors and “experts.” This 
js doubtless the reason why these conferences have a disproportionate 
number of these types. A larger representation of prominent business 
men would give these conferences balance and would make them more 
influential in securing the ends that are sought. Third, the broadening 
of the basis of organization in all countries. One gains the impression 
that the delegations from several, if not all, of the countries represented 


a rather limited group of folks. 
more widely representative group. 
multiply the 

ings, 


Methods should be used to secure a 
This would increase the outreach and 
uence of the Institute and add to the prestige of its gather- 


W. W. Locxkwoop. 


Work and Workers 


Where Are the Shanghai Church 
Members?—A recent study of 
Shanghai church rolls revealed the 
disconcerting fact that only about 
fifty percent of those registered 
thereon can be located. How far 
this local situation is general can- 
not be stated. Evidence exists, 
however, to show that a similar 


situation exists in other places. It 


makes one chary of relying on 
statistics when estimating the pre- 
sent numerical strength of Chris- 
tianity in Chima. It also raises 
some serious questions as to how 
church membership has been built 
u. In any event it indicates a 
ttuly “deplorable condition.” 


‘Religion and Education in India. 
—Among other things the Simon 
Commission appointed a committee 
to investigate educational condi- 
tons. They found that Muslims 
were far behind other communities 
in educational progress because 
the government schools provided 
%0 religious instruction. In order 
to remedy this situation the com- 
mittee recommended that in the 
‘ase of government schools for 


Muslims provision should be made 
for imparting religious as well as 
general education. To do this 
Muslim religious instructors would 
need to be appointed on the staffs 
of the schools concerned. This of 
course means a change in the tradi- 
tional policy of the British Govern- 
ment to maintain strict religious 
neutrality. The committee also 
recommended that similar provi- 
sion should be made for other com- 
munities, Hindu, Jains or Chris- 
tians. If the Government accepts 
the report of the committee it will 
mean a recognition that a purely 
secular education in state schools 
is inadequate to building up char- 
acter, 


American Board Missionary to 
Assist Five Year Movement.—Mr. 
Hugh W. Hubbard of the Ameri- 
can Board located in Paotingfu, 
Chihli, has, during recent years, 
promoted successfully mass edu- 
cation in and around his adopted 
city. The National Christian 
Council of China is planning to 
make mass education a part of its 
five year special effort. It has. 
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therefore, requested Mr. Hubbard’s 
mission and the Promotional Board 
now in charge of its work, to re- 
lease Mr. Hubbard for a year in 
order that he may promote the 
campaign against illiteracy in and 
through the Five Year Movement. 
To this Mr. Hubbard’s associates 
have generously agreed. In this 
way the results of one successful 
Christian experiment in promoting 
literacy will be made available for 
all the churches ready to partici- 
pate in this important Christian 
service to China. © 


New Building for Roman Ca- 
tholic University—In November, 
1929, there was laid the corner- 
stone of a new building for the 
Catholic University of Peiping. 
This university is’ the creation of 
American Benedictines. Arch- 


bishop Celso Constantini, apostolic 


delegate to China, made a speech 
on that occasion wherein he out- 
lined the purpose of this univer- 
sity. “It aims precisely”, he said, 
“at becoming an instrument of 
thorough and exacting culture, and 
it desires, in the august words of 
the Holy Father, Pius XI, to make 
a contribution to the rebirth of 
China.” Among other things this 
university will “do its share in 
furthering the movement to popu- 
larize use of the pai hua’. It will 
aim, also, to give Catholics the 
“surest safeguards for their cul- 
ture.” In the new building there 
will be laboratories for the teach- 
ing of modern science and for 
research. In its architectonic lines 
this building has drawn its inspir- 
ation from Chinese styles. 


“Kingdom of God” Campaign 
in Japan—In 1928 this campaign 
reached 91 centers and influenced 
230,000 people; 9,500 signed in- 
quirer’s cards. To this effort Mr. 


Kagawa has offered his full time 
for two years. A central com- 
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[February 
mittee to take 
care of the c aign. in jul 
1929, Dr. Mott 
the National Christian Council of 
Japan that he would be responsible 
for raising Yen. 15,000 for the 
first year of this campaign. The 
central committee then decided to 
launch a three-year campaign start. 
ing with January 1, 1930 and set 
up a budget of Yen. 30,000 for the 
first year. Comprehensive plans 
were made to mobilize the Chris- 
tian forces in this movement. In- 
itial campaigns in six of the largest 
cities were to launch the campai 
proper. These meetings, it is 
hoped, will challenge the atten- 
tion of the nation. These plans 
will include cognizance of the 
special evangelistic campaigns ar- 
ranged by the various denomin- 
ations. e€ campaign itself will 
have three distinct stages ; (1) pre- 
paratory work; (2) mass evange- 
lism; (3) follow-up work. 


A Christian Hospital Links up 
with Its Community.—The hospital 
at Lintsing, Shantung, (American 
Board) has succeeded in making 
its significance as a center of com- 
munity service understood and ap- 
preciated. This is largely due to 
Dr. Hsu. The government, sup- 
ported by some thirty local organ- 
izations, voted to give the hospitai 
the bricks and timbers from a local 
temple in process of demolition. 
The value of this material is esti- 
mated to be $1,000. Then the local 
Tang Pu recently contributed $200 
to the hospital. An official when 
he left the town also gave $1,00 
to its work. This latter sum was, 
unfortunately, confiscated by 4 
local group. The chances of its 
return in the near future are now, 
however, fair. A proposal is also 
under consideration to levy a tax 
of one percent per mou, the income 
f which would be turned over 

the hospital. This, if realized 
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would amount. approximately to 
$10,000 a year. Thus is this Chris- 
tian hospital becoming a public 
service institution. Evangelism also 
has a large place therein. One of 
the evangelists connected with the 
hospital visits former patients in 
their homes within a radius of 100 
j. He finds out their spiritual and 
physical health and reports there- 
on to the hospital staff. — 


Tract Distribution in 1928-29.— 
The report of the Religious Tract 
Society for 1928-29 makes interest- 
ing reading. During the year 
there was a total circulation of 
11,172,208 books and tracts, This 
means growth and is taken to in- 
dicate “a genuine extension of 
evangelistic work” in spite of con- 
tinuing disturbances. The sales- 
value amounted to $48,699,39 of 
which $5,288.56 went as free 
grants. The comments on the 
general situation merit reproduc- 
tion. A few are given herewith. 
The educational authorities of 
Hupeh have announced that even 
voluntary religious services and 
Bible classes in primary schools 
outside the required curriculum 
will not be permitted. It is noted 
also that the confiscation and des- 
truction of temples and _ shrines 
has continued steadily. This is 


sometimes done by labor unions. ~ 


Yet Buddhism is becoming more 
deeply entrenched in the hearts of 
the older people. There is evident 
at the same time willingness to 
consider Christianity as something 
that might be blended with Bud- 
dhist teachings. The younger 
generation is moving away from 
the faith of its fathers and mo- 
thers. In addition the spirit of 
secularism and sometimes of 
atheism is growing. The mass 
education movement is having a 
teal influence. Those who learn 
to read thereby do not, however, 
often show willingness to invest 
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in literature which consists of 
Christian propaganda. Buddhists 
and Communists meet this situ- 
ation by distributing tracts gratis. 
To meet this need more liberal 
support in the provision of tracts 
for free distribution is needed from 
western Christians. The money 
that now comes in is, however, so 
far insufficient to balance the loss 
of the annual grant of $4,000 for- 
merly made by the Stewart Evan- 
gelistic Fund, 


A Bible Saves a Soul and 
Builds a Church—Mr. Hsu, aged 
fifty, had for some time been think- 
ing of some way by which he 
might do a good work that would 
merit him salvation. He decided 
to go to the preaching hall in his 
town, Wuchiho (Chuhehsien), and 
also purchased a Bible and read it 
before doing definite. 
The evangelist, Mr. Fan Chi 
ching, ained that this was the 
Word of God and that if read with 
an open mind God’s Spirit would 
lead one into the truth, and to sal- 
vation. In a few weeks Mr. Hsu 
had read the Bible through. He 
returned, asking many questions. 
He, too, was sure that this book 
was given by inspiration from 
heaven. He then foie coming 
7 for instruction, and en- 
rolled as an enquirer, seeking bap- 
tism and church membership. 

The little group of believers at 
Wuchimihe, not yet organized into 
a church, had praying for 
sometime that God would in some 
way enable them to get together 
enough money to purchase a build- 


‘ing and save rent, or at least pur- 


chase a suitable lot for a building. 
They were already bearing the 
expense of all incidentals. 

At a conference of the believers, 
several of whom had not yet been 
baptized, it was decided after pray- 
er that a committee should be 
appointed to look into this matter. 
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Mr. Hsu, being an old resident, 
was asked to assist in finding a 
let. When the committee, lain- 
ed the matter to him, he exclaimed ; 
“Why try to buy a house and lot? 
me give one.” He said that 
before his acceptance of Christ he 
had thought of building a heathen 
le te a road or 
bridge, r to merit 
salvation. He said, further, that 
of the three buildings he owned 
the brethren were welcome to 
choose the one they deemed suit- 
able ta their purpose. In less than 
an hour the most suitable house 
was chosen, and the occupants 
py to vacate it as soon as pos- 
e. 


® recent Sunday. Two hundred 


This building was dedicated on 


[February, 1939 


it 
in shape. the dedica 


tory service a evangein 
i were held. On t day 
of dedication ten were ‘baptized 


Mr. Hisu, and one who 
character 
“paper 


was a devout wors ipper 
idols, had also purchased a Bible 
more than a year ago. At that 
time he came daily for instruction, 

and showed evidence of salvation: 
oo certain men who supported 
him threatened to withdraw their 


support, and offered him more 


money if he would give up Christ, 
He later repented. 
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Rev. Joun Fosren, B.A., BD., is a missionary of the Wesleyan Methodist Socie 
located in Canton. He arrived in China in 1922, 


Rev. Tuomas ToRRANCE, F.RGS., is agent of the American Bible Society m 
Chengtu, Szechwan. He arrived in China in 1896. 


- Rev. P. M. Scorr, M.A., is a member of the Church of England Mission, located 
in Tatung, Shansi. He arrived in China in 1909. 


Rev. Davmw C. A.M., 14.A., B.D., PhiD., is a missionary of the American 
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in. 1911. 
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